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NEW TREND 


ur 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


T is beginning to appear quite definite that the fire 

insurance business has seen the end of the abnormally 

favorable cycle of fire losses formed following the 
banking moratorium in March, 1933. Repeatedly there 
have been unfulfilled predictions of a change in trend, 
but from the tone of the current events, the conclusion 
is inevitable that for the year 1938, at least, underwrit- 
ing earnings of fire insurance companies will be ma- 
terially lower. 

Steadily, since last June, fire losses in the United 
States, as compiled by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, have risen, and losses reported for the past 
three months exceeded claims for the corresponding 
periods of preceding years as far back as 1932. It is 
too early to gage the full meaning of what is happen- 
ing. The figures do, however, forcibly bear out antici- 
pated lower underwriting earnings. 


Earnings Down 


How sharply earnings have reacted is difficult to 
interpret. For the first six months of this year, the 
figures of a representative group of stock fire carriers 
disclosed a drop in underwriting earnings of about 
40% compared with 1937 returns. For the same period, 
-however, total fire losses in the United States were 
almost the same, $151,207,000 in 1938 against $150,- 
670,000 in 1937. Mid-year statement returns are not 
published in detail and for this reason the actual ex- 
perience of carriers on different classes of business 
written is not available. Nevertheless, there is the un- 
avoidable feeling that the experience on fire business 
played a large part in less favorable results. 

Companies are now beginning to feel the full effect 
of rate concessions which have accompanied the cycle 
of lower losses. They are now called upon to carry 
risks at a lower average rate of premium. Lower in- 
come alone, without any change in the level of fire 
losses, leads to an inescapably reduced margin of 
profit. 


Underwriting Cycles 
The fire insurance business is subject to pronounced 
cycles in underwriting experience, with high peaks and 


deep valleys. Nothing is more misleading than to take 
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either the peaks or the valleys as typical of the busi- 
ness or indicative of its permanent condition. This was 
emphasized several years ago by Mr. F. W. Koeckert, 
United States manager of the Commercial Union As- 
surance Company, Ltd., and former president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. In only one 
other five-year period in the history of the business 
for the past fifty years, he emphasized at the time, 
was the underwriting profit comparable with that of 
the preceding five years. Always ready to grant rate 
concessions based on real improvements in the risks, 
underwriters were then alarmed with the pressure being 
exerted for reduced premium rates. One of the most 
constant and characteristic developments from an 
underwriting standpoint has been a sharp rise in the loss 
ratio before and during the first years of a depression 
period, followed by an equally extraordinary decline 
with the passing of the depression and the development 
of an improved era. 


Rate Changes 


The business has proceeded very cautiously with rate 
changes under these conditions. Perhaps, during no 
other similar period, were rate changes more intelli- 
gently conceded. Developments which appear to re- 
flect a changed trend accordingly are not being viewed 
with alarm. The business has avoided impairment of 
the rating structure by conservative action. Rate 
changes have been brought about by orderly process 
rather than through multiple and haphazard conces- 
sions made to meet special conditions, entirely incon- 
sistent with the principles of rate making. 

About the only unfavorable outlook is the widespread 
belief that premiums from fire lines will not advance 
appreciably over the next five years. The fire compa- 
nies are working under a comfortable margin of un- 
derwriting profit, an average of about 714% for the 
five years ended 1937. Losses would have to rise much 
higher than anticipated before the business would find 
itself with an unfavorable earning capacity. 
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OPERATING 


Stock Casualty Companies 


Stock Casualty Companies 


HE “Convention” Expenses Curtailed 
lew statements 1930 1935 1937 

ee eT Lg PPTereeeeeeeee reece 52.5 44.8 38.7% Not only was a 
casualty companies *Claim Expenses ...........44+: 10.2 9.2 8.5 more conservative pol- 
show in detail the dis- To Agents ..........ceeeeeeeees 20.8 20.3 20.0 icy followed in the 
tribution of premium Branch Office Salaries .......... 5.9 5.0 4.8 selection of business 
income and likewise Home Office Salaries ............ 5.7 4.8 4.4 after 1929 but, in ad- 
certain disbursement I/nspections and Audits .......... 2.0 1.8 2.2 dition, operating ex- 
ee 2.6 2.5 3.4 penses were curtailed 
claim expenses and AlJ Other .........cccceccscees 4.2 3.9 3.5 wherever possible. 
commissions on the Total Expenses ..........+.000: 41.2 38.3 38.3 Commissions and 


basis of classes of 


* Excluded from totals. 





business written but a 
number of items such as salaries, taxes and advertising 
are not so allocated. 

Because of the great interest shown in previous com- 
pilations we have prepared a table (appearing on pages 
570-3) showing total premium income and the per- 
centages of premiums disbursed for losses and expenses 
—a tabulation of underwriting disbursements. The 
present analysis is based upon the results of 115 stock 
casualty companies for the year ended December 31, 
1937. 


Underwriting 


Stock casualty companies as a group reached their 
peak year in premium production in 1929 when they 
reported over $865,000,000 net premiums written. Late 
in 1929 premium income began to decline, dropping to 
$591,000,000 in 1933 but resuming an upward trend 
thereafter and reaching $824,000,000 in 1937. Al- 
though net premium income was at its peak in 1929, 
the adverse effect of the depression period and results 
of lax underwriting during the preceding boom were 
not reflected in the companies’ annual statements until 
1931 when a statutory underwriting loss of $51,000,000 
or 6.6% of the earned premiums was reported. (This 
loss was partially offset by estimated interest earned on 
reserves totaling $23,000,000.) Underwriting results in 
1937 were the most profitable in the history of the busi- 
ness, the stock casualty companies reporting a profit of 
$52,000,000 or 6.6% of earned premiums. 
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other production ex- 
penses were slightly 
reduced and there was also a gradual reduction in gen- 
eral administration expenses which in 1937 were the 
lowest for recent years. Claim adjustment expenses, 
which we consider along with losses, increased steadily 
through 1932 but declined thereafter. 
Inspections and bureau expenses have increased 
slightly in recent years and taxes have been mounting 
steadily, being in 1937 the highest on record. 


Methods of Operation 


The figures for companies appearing in our tabula- 


tion require careful study because of the varying 
methods of opération followed by the different man- 
agements. For example, in acquiring business three 
general plans are followed: general agency, branch of- 
fice and direct reporting agency. Likewise, certain ex- 
penses may vary according to the size of the company 
and the distribution of business written in the different 
lines. It may be the underwriting policy of some com- 
panies to spend more money, for example, on accident 
prevention, thereby expecting to gain by way of re- 
duced loss payments. Large companies can do certain 
things more economically than small ones, but on some 
of the items the cost will be greater. 

Ratios on all disbursement items are shown on a paid 
basis to premiums written. The ratio of expenses paid 
to premiums written does not vary greatly from that 
of expenses incurred to premium written, but a more 
accurate measure of losses incurred is to compare them 
with premiums earned. 
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Stock Fire 


RULY a perplex- 
T ing and paradoxi- Reinsurance Recovered 


cal situation, 


a reasonable 
while confronted with 
declining premium 
rates. In almost all other lines of activity prices havé 
gone up, whereas the reverse is true with the fire insur- 
ance business, the average fire insurance rate within 
the past twenty years having decreased approximately 

%. 

Inasmuch as it is the function of insurance com- 
panies of all types to equalize the burden of misfortune, 
it is axiomatic that they should perform their task in 
a skillful and economical manner. Companies, collec- 
tively, as well as individually, contribute substantially 
to fire prevention movements, and by sponsorship of 
model building codes, fire prevention engineering, 
model arson laws, and a multiplicity of similar con- 
structive acts are doing things which are most advan- 
tageous to the public. 


* Excluded from totals. 


Three Groups 


An analysis of the expense accounts and certain 
other statistics of twenty-four representative fire in- 
surance companies, item by item, as reported to the 
various State Insurance Departments for the years 
1916 (before the war had influenced them materially) , 
1925-1935, perhaps the most important decade through 
which the business ever passed, and for the year 1937, 
has just been completed. These twenty-four companies 
are all transacting business upon customary agency 
lines, and their experience is therefore typical of the 
general problem. The figures of any company whose 
methods or affiliations would distort its figures from 
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Stock Fire Companies 


on Last FUE iss cissisics 
which has sorely tested *Claim Expenses ..........+.: 
the best minds in the To Agents ............eeeees 
‘fire insurance business Field Supervision ............ 
is the present cost of Jnspections, etc. .........0006- 
conducting business. Salaries and Fees ............ 
ee oe we Pe os escheat eeeeessbnes 
keep operating costs at All Other ...........eeeeeees 
level, Total Expenses .........0.0+: 


EAPEASES 


Companies 


normal have been 


1925 1935 1937 avoided. There are 


«. DZS 39.1% 40.0% three groups, net pre- 
° 2 2.8 3.2  mium volume being 
7. oon 25.3 25.8 the determining factor. 
Prema © 4.7 4.5 This makes possible a 
.. @n 3.0 2.9 comparison of the ef- 
7... 7.1 6.9 fect of the changing 
. oa 5.0 4.6 conditions over the 
<n 3.5 2.9 last twenty years upon 
.. 414 48.6 47.6 companies of widely 


different size. The pre- 

mium income of the 
companies in the first group ranged from $13,500,000 
to $65,000,000 in 1937; of the second, from $4,500,000 
to $7,250,000, and of the third from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. 

Interesting statistical data concerning each group, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue, show in full de- 
tail just where each dollar paid out for expenses went 
in 1916 and 1925 and where it goes now, all expressed 
in percentages of net premiums written. These figures 
are extremely interesting, showing an increase in total 
expenses from 36.2% in 1916 to 48.6% in 1935, and 
a drop to 47.6% in 1937. 

Let us see where the money goes, which items of 
expense are “up” and which are “down.” 


Agents’ Compensation 


The big increase is in the compensation of agents 
and employees, with inspections and surveys and Fed- 
eral taxes, contributing to a considerable extent. The 
figures for agents’ compensation alone are as follows: 


1916 1925 1935 1937 


= Gee 19.1% 23.2% 247% 252% 
Group II ..... 20.4% 234% 254% 26.5% 
Group III ..... 24.3% 256% 27.1% 272% 
TO a vats hoe 19.6% 23.4% 25.0% 25.5% 


These are instructive figures. Twenty years ago the 
smaller the company the higher the average commis- 
sions and the companies in Groups III are still pay- 
ing a good deal more in commissions than those in 

(Continued on page 576) 
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RESIDENT AGENCY LAW 


Companies Start Court 
Action in Virginia 


HIRTY-FOUR stock casualty companies, members 

of the Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, have brought action against the resident agency 
law of Virginia in the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern district of Virginia at Richmond. 
The complaint was filed under the title of “Osborn 
et al., vs. Ozlin et al.’’ on behalf of the member com- 
panies of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives and of three agents against the State Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia and George A. 
Bowles, Superintendent of Insurance. The three agents 
are W. H. Osborn, manager Richmond branch office 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, C. T. MacNeil, 
manager Richmond branch office Travelers and L. C. 
Adair, manager Richmond branch office Fidelity and 
Casualty Company. Agency licenses of these three men 
were not renewed as of July 15, due to the fact that 
under the provisions of the new agency law, salaried 
company representatives may not be licensed as agents. 


The Complaint 


It is charged in the complaint that the revised agency 
law is designed to promote the interests of the Virginia 
stock fire and casualty agents in order to enrich them 
at the expense of registered company representatives. 
It is alleged that operating costs of companies will be 
increased and cause them to lose business also that the 
state will lose tax on premiums placed in non-admitted 
companies. 

The action was brought to prohibit the enforcement 
of several provisions of the new resident agency law. 
It objects to the provision that prohibits the counter- 
signature of contracts issued in Virginia, thereby pre- 
venting the company from procuring such counter- 
signatures. 

It also attacks the provision that prohibits the making 
of a contract by an insurer outside of Virginia pro- 
duced by a non-resident agent notwithstanding that the 
contract shall be countersigned in Virginia as required 
by its laws. 

The complaint attacks the provision which prohibits 
the countersignature by salaried employees, when other- 
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wise permitted by law to do so, unless the countersigner 


procures the premium. 
Prohibits Countersignature 


Another part of the complaint set forth is that the 
act prohibits the countersignature by company men 
without receiving the usual commissions and prevents 
the companies from obtaining such countersignatures 
without expense or by paying for the countersignatures 
of such contracts amounts as are commensurate with 
value of the services rendered as mutually agreed where 
the payments are less than one-half of the amount of 
the customary commissions. 

An objection to another of the provisions is that it 
bars the countersignature by the company men of con- 
tracts produced outside of Virginia, when requested by 
agents or brokers not licensed in Virginia. 

The complaint attacks the provision which prohibits 
the payment by company men of any commission to 
non-resident brokers or agents not licensed in Virginia. 

The last objection refers to the provision which bars 
the payment by company men who countersign con- 
tracts, to those who are licensed by Virginia as non- 
resident brokers of more than 50% of the usual com- 
missions. | 


Uniform Law 


The problem of drafting a uniform resident agency 
law acceptable to all states has received considerable 
attention in recent months. It was discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents at White Sulphur Springs and also 
at the National Association of Insurance Agents meet- 
ing held in Saint Paul. Several weeks ago a special com- 
mittee of the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents conferred informally with casualty and 
surety company executives, discussing in particular the 
countersignature provisions in the resident agency laws. 
This is a subject which will require the cooperation of 
companies, agents and brokers before a bill may be 
drafted. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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HALE A LOAF? 


ERHAPS it is trite to remark 

that any business enterprise is 

dependent on its customers, yet 
there are many who recognize this 
as a matter of course without ap- 
preciating its full significance. The 
latter is particularly true when the 
problems of arranging business in- 
terruption indemnity is under con- 
sideration because, at such times, it 
seems that greater effort is devoted 
to mathematical calculation of use 
and occupancy value than to measur- 
ing the possible extent of the loss 
which the business may sustain if its 
relations with its customers are dis- 
rupted. 


Whole Loss 


As anyone who has taken the 
trouble to explore the matter must 
know, use and occupancy value is 
not synonomous with business inter- 
ruption loss. The former is simply 
an estimate of the net profit and 
fixed and continuing expenses which 
the business is expected to earn in 
an ensuing twelve-month period, 
whereas the latter is the whole loss 
the business will suffer if it is pre- 
vented from selling and delivering 
its products to its customers. For 
those who carry, or contemplate 
carrying, use and occupancy insur- 
ance this distinction is important be- 
cause they cannot possibly gain a 
proper conception of their indemnity 
requirements until the whole loss 
picture is before them. 

Unfortunately, the use and oc- 
cupancy contract forms offered to 
business concerns do not give the 
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insured this whole loss picture. On 
the contrary, they encourage the in- 
sured to greatly under-estimate the 
financial consequences of business 
interruption. The insurance which 
these forms grant promises to pay 
only that part of the loss which is 
sustained during the period required 
to restore the business to the physical 
condition in which it stood at the 
time the damage occurred, yet any 
business man knows that the loss 
continues for an indefinite period 
after the property has been restored. 


Post-Resumption Loss 


The point is that, if company A 
is prevented by damage to its prop- 
erty from filling the orders of its 
customers, the latter will turn to 
company B who can supply their 
wants. If company B takes good 
care of these customers, company A 
may never get back the patronage 
of some of them and may recover a 
much smaller share of business of the 
others. Thus company A will have 
to be content with a much lower 
volume of business after it resumes 
operations—in which case its profits 
will be less than it formerly earned 
—or it will have to spend money 
freely for sales promotion, and offer 
price concessions, to attract its old 
customers back, which will also de- 
crease its earnings for some time. 
While opinion varies with the type of 
business, it is generally felt that this 
post-resumption loss may easily 
amount to as much as the loss which 
use and occupancy insurance will 
pay. 





Underwood & Underwood. 


BY JOHN R. BLADES 


Insurance Adviser 


Many insurance people refer to 
use and occupancy coverage as 
“Business Interruption Indemnity” 
but it must be evident from the fore- 
going that any such description is 
a mistake. The former pays only the 
out-of-pocket loss arising directly 
from the insured being deprived of 
the use and occupancy in whole or 
in part of its property by damage 
thereto, whereas genuine business 
interruption indemnity would re- 
imburse the insured for all loss re- 
sulting from the suspension or di- 
minution of its business, either be- 
fore or after physical restoration 
of the injured property was com- 
pleted. In other words, complete 
business interruption indemnity 
would protect the insured against 
loss of its competitive position, and 
the latter is certainly the most valu- 
able asset of any business. 

In addition to this general limita- 
tion, use and occupancy insurance 
as now written is subject to further 
exceptions which may prevent the 
insured from recovering the full 
amount of loss sustained during 
the period required to repair or 
replace the damaged property. For 
example, no claim can be made for 
any loss due to the cancellation of a 
lease, and this may easily prove a 
very serious weakness in the cover- 
age of a department store. 

(Continued on next page) 
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U. & O.—Continued 
Lease Cancellation 


If the damage to a building oc- 
cupied by such an establishment is 
extensive enough to cancel the in- 
sured’s lease, either a new lease 
must be negotiated for the same 
location or the business must be 
moved to other quarters. Suitably 
located buildings, large enough to 
house a department store are rare 
in any city, hence very few mer- 
chants can rely on this possibility 
as a solution of the problem. If 
the store occupies two or more ad- 
joining structures, and many do, 
and only one is damaged with re- 
sultant cancellation of lease, the 
problem is even more acute because 
then removal of the business to a 
new location will be out of the 
question unless the leases on the 
undamaged buildings can be can- 
celled by the store, which is im- 
probable. Should the store be un- 
able to arrange for the rebuilding 
and re-leasing of the damaged struc- 
ture, the net result would be a 
permanent reduction in the size of 
its business and its earnings. 

Whether or not a store will be 
able to negotiate a new lease of a 
part or all of the premises of which 
its leasehold has been cancelled by 
damage is problematical. In this 
connection it must be remembered 
that a new building, conforming to 
local or state laws, may cost a great 
deal more than the insurance money 
recovered from the destruction of 
the old structure, and the landlord 
may not be willing, or financially 
able, to invest the additional money 
needed to complete restoration. 
Moreover, he may not wish to 
borrow or mortgage the property 
to obtain the funds. Even assuming 
that a deal can be made with the 
landlord, it is inevitable that the 
store would have to pay much 
higher rent for the new structure, 
and the real estate taxes assessed 
against the property would also 
jump as soon as the improvement 
was completed, so the store would 
be faced with heavier fixed expense 
in the future. Apart from this, 
however, is the loss incident to any 
delay experienced in working out 
a satisfactory agreement with the 
owner, either of the old premises or 
an entirely new location ; for if these 
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negotiations extend the date of res- 
toring business operations to a date 
beyond the length of time in which 
the original building could have been 
restored with due despatch, the ex- 
tra period loss is not paid by use 
and occupancy insurance. 

Perhaps relatively few industrial 
concerns need expect that their 
business interruption loss will be ag- 
gravated by cancellation of their 
plant lease. Generally, they own 
their own properties, although there 
are some which occupy rented 
buildings in small towns or cities 
where they enjoy a very favorable 
labor situation. The latter should 
keep in mind that their problem is 
much the same as the merchant’s 
and, further, that if they have to 
move into a less favorable labor 
market, their production expenses 
will be permanently increased. Of 
course if a factory or a store can 
at once find another suitable loca- 
tion which they can utilize without 
increasing their overhead or de- 
creasing their business volume, they 
can not only avoid most of the 
business interruption loss which 
might occur, but also escape any 
penalty due to the cancellation of 
their lease. However, the IF is the 
big catch in this because, as already 
stated, suitable quarters for large 
business enterprises of any kind are 
not plentiful in any section of the 
country. 


Contract Cancellation 


Standard use and occupancy con- 
tracts also exclude loss due to the 
cancellation of any other type of 
contract. While this provision is 
undesirable for any class of insured 
concern, it may prove especially 
serious for the manufacturer who 
contracts to sell his entire output 
to a few customers. The policy 
will pay on account of the business 
lost under such contracts up to the 
time the plant is physically restored, 
but nothing by reason of the loss 
of sales scheduled for delivery 
thereafter. This uninsured loss may 
be increased if the manufacturer 
has placed orders for raw materials 
which would have been used in 
completing the cancelled contracts. 

Still another element of possible 
loss which is excluded from use 
and occupancy contracts should be 
considered. This is the loss accruing 





during any additional time required 
to repair or rebuild the damaged 
properties because of the enforce- 
ment of local or state laws regulat- 
ing reconstruction. As has already 
been pointed out, standard forms 
limit the insurer’s liability to earn- 
ings lost during the minimum period 
in which the physical property (this 
means the original building and 
equipment) can be restored with 
the exercise of due diligence and 
dispatch. Inasmuch as some cities 
have ordinances stipulating that if 
a certain percentage of any non- 
fireproof building in an area in 
which only fireproof buildings may 
be erected is destroyed, the undam- 
aged part must be demolished, the 
possibility that delay in replacement 
may be experienced in many cases 
is very real, and should be antici- 
pated by the parties concerned. The 
condemned remains of the old 
building would have to be wrecked, 
and architects and engineers would 
have to prepare drawings and speci- 
fications for the new structure 
which, together with the actual 
period of erection, would consume 
a great deal more time than re- 
pairing or rebuilding the original 
structure. Of course, if there is any 
delay in arranging the financing of 
the improvement, or any labor 
troubles are encountered, the elapsed 
time between the initial casualty 
and return of the business to its 
original competitive position in its 
field may be exceptionally long. 


Anticipate Contingencies 


Unless the owners of a business 
enterprise anticipate the contingen- 
cies described in the preceding 
paragraphs, they cannot gain a 
proper conception of the whole loss 
which they may face if their opera- 
tions are seriously disturbed by any 
casualty. Moreover, their desire to 
know the worst that can happen 
should not be lessened by the fact 
that insurance to cover the whole 
loss is not provided by existing 
forms of use and occupancy pro- 
tection. On the contrary, the magni- 
tude of the limitations of such 
protection will not be apparent until 
the full loss possibilities are estab- 
lished, and this in turn will demon- 
strate whether half a loaf of 
coverage is better than none. 
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Beware of 


DESTRUCTIVE COMPETITION 


a wages fund theory which was 

based on the idea that a certain 
amount of wealth was assigned each 
year to the payment of wages. They 
believed that any increase in the 
share allotted to one group of work- 
men would result in an equivalent 
decrease in the share allotted to 
others. It seems to me that the in- 
surance business is, to too great an 
extent, operated on a similar, and 
equally untenable, theory. And a 
theory is no less a theory because it 
happens to be held by “practical” 
men. 


73. early economists formulated 


Destructive Competition 


To reduce this statement to more 
definite terms, competition is too 
much concerned with taking away 
business from others, and preventing 
others from getting business. Much 
of this sort of activity is sheer waste 
from the public point of view and 
inefficient from the point of view of 
the competitors themselves. The 
public would be better served, and 
each group more prosperous, if con- 
structive competition were more gen- 
erally practiced. 

I hold no brief for any one of 
the competitive groups—I should 
talk to any other group actuated by 
different principles (a more virtuous 
sounding word than “theories’’) 
much as I shall talk to you, though 
my practical examples might vary. 
I am only concerned with contribut- 
ing in some small measure to the 
effectiveness of insurance as the 
servant of the insured and as an 
instrument of public policy. 


Long Range Program 


It is a fairly easy matter to scare 
people, to convince them of the 
dangers of this, that, or the other 
menace, and to fill them with zeal 
for fighting against an enemy, real 
or imagined, but it is difficult to get 
them to put energy and conviction 
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J. E. Purdy 


by RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


Columbia University 


into constructive work, to build care- 
fully and in detail a long range pro- 
gram which is more concerned with 
improvement of their own methods 
than with elimination of their com- 
petitors. And this second task is the 
one which I have set myself, in full 
consciousness of my own limitations 
and of the limitations of speech- 
making in general. 

It would be just as little a con- 
tribution to your deliberations to 
attack direct-writing carriers, self- 
insurance, or Lloyd’s of London as 
it would be to attack communism 
before a Roman audience or democ- 
racy in Berlin. You would not be 
one whit further along, although, 
doubtless, I should be described as 
having spoken “straight from the 
shoulder,” as though it took courage 
to tell an audience what it already 
believes. 


Create Improvements 


Constructive competition goes far 
beyond merely being for your side 
of the case rather than against the 
other fellow’s. It implies constant 
improvement of the protection and 
service which you offer. One of the 
most common objections presented 
by insurance men to changes in con- 
tracts, or to liberalization of laws, is 
that there is no “demand” for them. 
This attitude is thoroughly fallacious 
in many cases. Insurance should not 
wait for a demand for an improved 
product. It should create the prod- 
uct and demonstrate to insureds that 
it is an improvement. Just how the 
uninformed insured public is to 
organize and make effective a de- 
mand, with sufficient insistence to 
convince insurers, is beyond me. 

It very often happens that in- 
sureds become disgusted and meet 
their needs in ways which are most 
unwelcome to insurance men who 
have failed to realize those needs in 
advance, or who have refused to ad- 
mit that times change. Take the 
incident which is generally accepted 
as responsible for the origin of the 
factory-mutual idea. A rate reduc- 
tion for improved construction and 
preventive devices was refused by 
the fire insurance company covering 
a relatively high-grade risk in Rhode 
Island, on the ground that “a fire 
risk is a fire risk.” From that re- 
fusal to look into the future (a 
supposed function of insurance ex- 
perts) developed the direct-writing 
factory mutuals which date from 
1835. In 1890 the Factory Insur- 
ance Association was finally organ- 
ized to perform equivalent services 
on behalf of stock companies. 

Another example. About 1910, 
the first banker’s blanket bonds were 
written. There was little interest on 
the part of American companies in 

(Continued on next page) 
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Competition—Continued 


writing this bond until competition 
from Lloyd’s threatened their pre- 
mium volume. Then they awoke. 
What had been considered highly 
impractical became practical, and the 
former excuse of lack of authority 
to write such bonds was removed 
by securing a change in the law. But 
note that effective effort to supply 
adequate coverage to banks and 
brokers came only after the carriers 
had been goaded by foreign compe- 
tition. 

Examples might be multiplied to 
illustrate the quite human tendency 
to resist disturbing changes and to 
explain gaps in insurance protection 
by putting the blame on under- 
writers, law makers, and supervisory 
officials. 


Defensive Tactics 


One way of meeting competition 
is to attempt to disable it by exclu- 
sive agreements, by boycotts, or by 
prohibitory laws. These are defen- 
sive tactics and should be used with 
extreme caution, lest they leave the 
enemy continuously on the offensive 
and greatly develop his skill. I have 
read of controversies between direct- 
writing companies and agency com- 
panies over the question of which 
spent the most money in hotels, the 
purpose being to influence the plac- 
ing of the hotels’ insurance business. 
I suggest that the energy devoted to 
research along that line might better 
have been given to improving the 
coverage offered to hotels. The 
effect would probably have been 
more lasting and would have repre- 
sented a real contribution to the im- 
provement of insurance service. In 
some communities there has even 
been a movement to curtail contribu- 
tions to charitable or religious insti- 
tutions which do not return them in 
the form of commissions. 

In a recent address, Mr. Walter 
H. Bennett mentioned two danger- 
ous possibilities in ill-conceived resi- 
dent-agency laws: using them to 
attempt to create, in favor of local 
agents, a monopoly running counter 
to modern business developments, 
and giving the public the impression 
that their only purpose is that of 
gathering in commissions merely for 
compliance with a formality. To the 
extent that such laws embody these 
purposes, they will react against the 
best interests of insurance agents. 
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Some of these practices may meet 
an immediate situation, but | am 
convinced that in the long run they 
are wrong in principle and contrary 
to the practical dollars-and-cents 
interest of agents. 


Two Principal Objectives 


1 suggest that you, as individuals 
and as an organization, should de- 
vote yourselves to two principal ob- 
jectives : providing each insured with 
the most effective possible coverage 
of the hazard to which he is subject, 
and improving the facilities available 
to you for that purpose. These 
needs are complementary but sepa- 
rate. 

The time has gone by when it was 
enough to sell an insured a piece of 
this coverage and a piece of that, 
leaving the more remote hazards to 
good luck. The agent should be an 
expert analyst of the insured’s busi- 
ness or personal situation from the 
point of view of the effect of pos- 
sible losses. He should, in so far as 
possible, and with well considered 
economy, help the insured so to pro- 
tect himself as not to suffer finan- 
cially when accidental losses occur. 
And if, in the course of his analyses, 
he finds that coverage which ought 
to be available is unavailable, he 
should lend his aid to persuading 
the carriers to write that coverage. 
If the laws do not authorize it, he 
should work to change the laws. 

The dinosaur used to wander 
about the countryside well armed 
against the perils of his day—but it 
is said that when the climate changed 
he had no ideas. Beware of short- 
run practicality which often consists 
merely in protecting what you have. 
Long-run practicality involves look- 
ing into the future, forecasting 
trends, and suiting yourself to them. 
Lord Bryce once said that one 
should learn to view the present as 
though it were the past—a very 
practical suggestion. 


Interests Identical 


I come to you as an observer and 
not as one who is faced daily by 
the problems of collections, of the 
policyholder who cannot see the 
possibility of a total loss or of losses 
from remote contingencies, nor of 
explaining an inexplicable premium 
rate. But I appreciate your prob- 
lems, and I realize that your prime 
job is making a living. It is precisely 





because I think that your interests, 
and the interests of insureds and 
insurers, are identical in the long 
run that I present these observations, 
They are not only mine, but reflect 
what many insureds and insurance 
men, important and otherwise, are 
thinking. 

If the business of insurance 
agency is to prosper, its clients must 
be satisfied that its services are 
worthwhile, and if you keep your 
clients in a state of satisfaction with 
your services, they are not going to 
be so much concerned with price as 
is the case where they feel that one 
kind of insurance is about the same 
as another. 

I have paid my respects to certain 
practices and tendencies which seem 
to me to be the opposite of construc- 
tive. May I indicate two which seem 
to me to be definitely constructive? 


Agency Qualification Laws 


The first is the agency-qualifica- 
tion law. The high-grade insurance 
agent has suffered, and still suffers, 
from the fact that in the past any 
one could qualify for an insurance 
agent’s license, and that insurance 
carriers were willing to appoint 
almost any one in order to pick up 
a few dollars of premium. 

The passage of agency-qualifica- 
tion laws and the gradual sifting of 
agency results by the carriers have 
done something, and might do a 
great deal more, to raise the general 
level of the business of insurance 
agency. All of these efforts, how- 
ever, should be directed toward the 
development of competence and 
character in the agency force. They 
should in no case be directed merely 
toward restricting the business to a 
favored group. Insurance is a busi- 
ness. I see nothing to be gained by 
calling it a profession, but likewise, 
I see every reason why the insurance 
business should work toward what 
are generally considered to be pro- 
fessional standards. Once the public 
is able to feel that the designation 
of insurance agent implies a knowl- 
edge of insurance and competence to 
deal with its risk problems, your 
tasks will be considerably simplified 
and the public better served. You 
will be able to devote more time to 
real service and less to mere sales- 
manship, but remember that resolu- 
tions and new provisions in the in- 
surance laws are only a vehicle for 

(Continued on page 569) 
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WHAT IS AN 


OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASE? 


From an address delivered before 
Insurance Section, American Bar 


Ass'n. 


EVEN years ago there were 

very few who were seriously 

concerned as to “What is an Oc- 
cupational Disease,” or how this 
question would be answered in the 
future. This was seemingly true of 
workers, employers, legislators, ad- 
ministrators and all involved. This 
was so because seven or eight years 
ago it was generally thought that the 
Workmen’s. Compensation Laws 
should solve most and the more 
acute problems in Master and Serv- 
ant cases, even though in this class 
of case the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion statutes delegated to Boards, 
Commissions and Referees powers 
and authority which, if not actually 
judicial and legislative, were with- 
out doubt quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative. The prevailing opinion 
was that a wise administration of 
these Compensation Laws and a 
reasonable exercise of the powers 
granted in carrying out their pur- 
pose and intent, with the resultant 
concomitant benefits to all affected, 
offset the dangers involved. Of 
course, there were some abuses made 
of the powers delegated. Some of 
the old evils were reincarnated. The 
new plan—a radical departure—did 
not prove to be a panacea for all the 
ills, nor do I think that was ex- 
pected, but by comparison the new 
- was accepted as better than the 
old. 


It must be borne in mind that this 
new plan of compensation, applying 
primarily to accident cases, was first 
adopted in our country in 1911. At 
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that time very little was written or 
said about Occupational Diseases. 
The cases which subsequently de- 
veloped did not present the serious 
problems which have since arisen. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that years before our first Compen- 
sation Law was passed, occupational 
disease cases had been considered in 
Switzerland, as a factor to be reck- 
oned with. Switzerland passed the 
first Occupational Diseases Law in 
1877. Shortly thereafter certain poi- 
sons and harmful substances were 
required to be listed and compensa- 
tion was payable for disability 
caused by those diseases. This list 
has been enlarged and still is in use. 
Later, Germany made compensable 
disability caused by certain named 
diseases. Great Britain in 1906 fol- 
lowed Switzerland’s example by pro- 
viding compensation for disability 
caused by certain diseases named by 
schedule. Other countries in Europe 
followed Great Britain, extending 
their Compensation Laws to cover 
Occupational Diseases by. schedule. 
Then followed South America, with 
their schedules for Occupational 
Diseases. This question—“What is 
an Occupational Disease”—was an- 
swered in some countries long before 
our first Compensation Law for acci- 
dent cases was passed. 


Specifying Occupational Diseases 
The experience of those countries 


indicated that this question should 
be answered by naming the diseases. 





by THOMAS N. BARTLETT 


Manager Claim Division 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 


Definitions of an Occupational Dis- 
ease were deemed uncertain and un- 
satisfactory. But experience in those 
countries, apparently, was not given 
very much consideration by us ; con- 
sequently, when the question in our 
country required an answer it was 
necessary to resort to the courts, ex- 
cept in those States where the Legis- 
latures answered the question by 
amendment to the Compensation 
Laws which had been passed, sched- 
uling those diseases which were in 
fact occupational. 

The following States which an- 
swered the question “What is an 
Occupational Disease,” naming the 
diseases, were— 


ry ee 1920 
BN ols até on Same dae 1921 
eee 1921 
IAG Gib. <Rudiaicun Gace 1921 
errr 1924 
oe ee 1924 
PUSS BID 6 is.6 osha cies 1925 


Prevention to the Fore 


Among the first Occupational Dis- 
eases Laws passed in our country 
was that of Illinois in 1911. It was 
a protective statute and not a com- 
pensation statute. Its intent was to 
safeguard “certain employees from 
the dangers of occupational diseases 
and providing for the enforcement 
thereof.” (May I digress here to say 
that concentrated attention should be 
focussed upon “PREVENTION.” 
Legislatures may enact the most 

(Continued on next page) 
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Occupational Disease—Continued 
equitable compensatory legislation: 
Courts, Commissions, Boards and 
Administrators may be unerring in 
their interpretation of that legisla- 
tion : Lawyers may assiduously strive 
to develop the true facts and counsel 
wisely upon them: Doctors may be 
untiring in their efforts of research 
and study to cure, relieve and arrest 
Occupational Diseases. But all of 
this, which is most essential, is not 
enough. The most satisfactory solu- 
tion to this Occupational Disease 
problem as a whole lies in PRE- 
VENTION). 

In 1921 and 1923 the Illinois Oc- 
cupational Diseases Statute (Sec. 2) 
was amended and provided com- 
pensation for disability resulting 
from occupational diseases caused 
by sugar of lead, white lead, lead 
chromate, lithrage, red lead, arsen- 
ate of lead, and others. 

In 1934 the word “or” was read 
into Section 2, by court construction, 
between the words “employees” and 
“engaged,” thus enlarging the scope 
of the statute. 

In 1935, Section 1 of this Occupa- 
tional Disease Statute which was 
passed in 1911 was declared uncon- 
stitutional, because the statute was 
vague, indefinite and uncertain. This, 
supplemented by the fact that Legis- 
latures in a few States, by amend- 
ment to their Compensation Laws, 
answered the question “What is an 
Occupational Disease” by listing the 
occupational diseases which were 
compensable, was another reason 
why seven or eight years ago there 
was apparently not much concern. 


Occupational Disease Compensation 


Justified 


So that there may be no misun- 
derstanding, let me make this clear. 
There is just as much sound reason- 
ing and logic in providing compensa- 
tion to a disabled worker who con- 
tracts an occupational disease, as 
there is in providing compensation 
to a disabled worker when he meets 
with an accident arising out of and 
in the course of his employment. 

Under a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion statute a worker who has his 
arm amputated as a result of an ac- 
cident arising out of and in the 
course of his employment, is 
awarded compensation. A worker 
who has his arm amputated as the 
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result of an automobile accident 
which does not have any relation to 
his employment, is not awarded 
compensation. So there should be a 
distinction made between those dis- 
eases whose origin is in a trade risk, 
and which are contracted only as the 
result of the emplovee being exposed 
to hazards peculiar to his employ- 
ment, and those diseases which are 
contracted generally by the human 
race. Lead poisoning usually fol- 
lows in employments where workers 
are exposed to lead under certain 
conditions. A worker not subjected 
to those exposures does not contract 
lead poisoning. One who is not ex- 
posed to silicon dioxide SiO, under 
certain conditions and for a long 
period of time will not contract sili- 
cosis. Men and women in industry 
and men and women who are not 
employed in any occupation, contract 
diseases of all kinds, namely—bron- 
chitis, asthma, nephritis, heart dis- 
eases, arthritis, sciatica, high blood 
pressure and various others. When 
an industrial worker contracts those 
same diseases common to all man- 
kind they are usually not occupa- 
tional. If a general health coverage 
is desired and deemed advisable for 
all workers in industry, then a sepa- 
rate statute should be enacted for 
that purpose. 


Common Ailments Not Occupational 


The aim and purpose of a Com- 
pensation Law applicable to occupa- 
tional diseases is not to provide ben- 
efits for disability caused by the 
common ills of life. 

Why is there any concern now? 
The reasons are mainly these: Be- 
cause of economic changes in the 
past seven or eight years: more dis- 
ease cases have developed in which 
it is claimed, but not conceded, that 
the disease is “occupational,” and 
these cases must be adjudicated by 
interpreting the facts and applying 
them to Compensation statutes in- 
tended only to apply in accident 
cases: there is a vast difference be- 
tween an accident and a disease, as 
to the fixing of time, place and cir- 
cumstances, which are essential ; oc- 
cupational diseases are usually of 
slow contraction, difficult to diag- 
nose, often complicated with other 
diseases, and require special han- 
dling from every point of view, es- 
pecially silicosis, asbestosis and 


other dust diseases. General lan- 
guage used in amending a Compen- 
sation Law to include occupational 
diseases, such as “all occupational 
diseases,” “diseases arising out of 
and in the course of employment,” 
“diseases resulting from the occupa- 
tion,” creates the danger of extend- 
ing the bounds of the law beyond its 
scope and intent and invites unneces- 
sary litigation, delay and uncertainty, 
which Compensation Laws were en- 
acted to avoid. The question of 
“negligence” has been injected in 
Compensation cases as a determina- 
tive factor for awarding or denying 
compensation when negligence has 
no place in a Compensation Law, 
whether for occupational disease or 
accident. Negligence of the em- 
ployer, or assumed risk of the em- 
ployee, should not be the basis upon 
which to determine whether or not 
a case is one of occupational disease 
or accident, or compensable or not 
compensable. 

The occupational disease of sili- 
cosis alone and the problems it pre- 
sented and the acute situations which 
developed therefrom, not only at- 
tracted nation-wide attention but 
created an added reason for much 
concern. 


Many Claims Precipitated 


The general coverage—‘“any and 
all occupational diseases,” has pre- 
cipitated the filing of many claims 
for alleged occupational diseases. 
There are pending for hearing cases 
involving asthma, tuberculosis, sinus- 
itis, hernia, bronchitis, colds, pneu- 
monia, rheumatic fever, ulcerative 
stomatitis, pleurisy, and chronic 
rheumatic heart. But the only deci- 
sion thus far by the court of last 
resort in New York, answering 
“What is an Occupational Disease” 
under the all-inclusive coverage, is 
that in the well-known case of Miss 
Goldberg. The facts are these: Miss 
Goldberg, a ticket-seller in a moving 
picture theatre, contended that her 
feet became numb, weak, and 
blotches appeared on her legs, be- 
cause of alternate heat and cold 
from turning on and off an electric 
heater which she controlled in an 
outside ticket booth. While on the 
way to the doctor’s office for medi- 
cal attention, at the direction of her 
employer, she claimed that, due to 

(Continued on page 580) 
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“,..he’ll be here 
by eleven, SURE!” 


Tommy on his way to bed...a quiet 
house...the sharp scent of a Christ- 
mas tree—waiting to be trimmed. 
Then the phone bell’s clamor. 

She lifted the receiver. Her hus- 
band’s voice came over the wire. 

“Honey, it will be a couple more 
hours before I can get away. Just ready 
to leave when Jack Bigelow phoned he 
had been held up. He had a pocket full 
of new bills and, worse luck, his wife’s 
Christmas gift—a grand wrist watch— 
stolen. I had to get him straightened 
out under that personal hold-up policy 
I sold him. Five minutes ago Bill 
Stokes called the office. He’s at police 
headquarters in Milford. Some kind of 
a highway accident—and Bill has his 
automobile coverage with us. The poor 
guy is frantic—he’s head of the com- 
mittee that distributes poor baskets to- 
night. I can’t let him down. I've simply 
got to drive out there and get.his re- 
lease on a bail bond. I'll be home by 
eleven, though — sure. It’s tough, on 
Christmas Eve. But we'll have time 
then to trim the tree and fix Tommy’s 
things.” 

As she replaced the receiver, a sleepy 
voice called from the stairs. 

“Muvver—muvver—when will Santa 
Claus be here?” 

“Before long, darling.” Then struck 
with a sudden thought, she smiled 
softly and, more to herself than to 
Tommy, added: “He'll be here by 
eleven—sure.” 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 Capital $1,000,000.00 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 


Merchants and Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company 
Trenton, N. J. Capital $1!,000,000.00 Chartered 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 


Sussex Fire Insurance Company 
Newark, N. J. Incorporated 1928 
Capital $1,000,000.00 


WRITING FIRE AND ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 


Since organization this Group has paid losses in excess of 


Two Hundred Million Dollars 


Represented by leading insurance agents throughout the country 


DEPARTMENTS: 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY TRENTON MONTREAL 


be 
Corroon & Reynolds ila 


92 William Street ‘ Incorporated 
Insurance Underwriters 
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Delivered to California Association 
of Insurance Agents 


HE fact that there is such a 

splendid gathering of the repre- 

sentative agents of this State is 
evidence that you are interested in 
the success of your own business 
and in the welfare of your associa- 
tion. You agents have come here in 
goodly numbers and for the most 
part at your own expense. You want 
to take back with you something of 
practical value that will help you in 
your daily work as insurance men— 
something that will enable you to 
render a better and more efficient 
service to your community and your 
assureds, and thereby justify your 
place in the scheme of things—at the 
same time increasing your financial 
returns ; thus providing a better liv- 
ing for yourselves and your families 
and the assurance of a sufficient 
income in your later years, when 
time has taken its toll and you make 
way for a younger generation to 
follow in your footsteps. 

With this thought in mind, I be- 
lieve you will agree with the person 
who once said that any good idea 
may be worth thousands of dollars 
to you, if put to practical use. 

To substantiate this, you have only 
to look around about you, and con- 
sider for example, Henry Ford who 
developed a good idea and put it to 
practical use, or the man who con- 
ceived the scheme of bank night at 
the movie theatre, and thousands of 
other cases where the enjoyment, the 
entertainment or a service to the 
public has been the guiding principle 
which has led to success. 
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In A Rut 


Now, careful analysis made by 
experts shows conclusively that the 
average person is in a rut. As a 
matter of fact, the average indi- 
vidual does not want to make a 
success. He does not want to make 
progress. He does not want to make 
more money and provide for his old 
age. In fact, he does not even want 
health. 

“But,” you say, “those statements 
are ridiculous. Everyone wants the 
things you have just mentioned.” 
However, your opinion will probably 
change when I amplify these state- 
ments by saying that the average 
person does not want these things 
to the extent that he is willing to 
pay the price in effort to obtain 
them. 

Very few people are willing to 
do the things that tend to build 
health, others are unwilling to sacri- 
fice the certain so-called pleasures 
which their intelligence tells them 
are injurious to their health. There 
are certain fundamental rules for 
building recognition and making 
more money legitimately, but the 
average individual is unwilling to 
put forth the necessary effort to put 
these rules into effect. 


Life of Routine 


The great majority of men are 
living a life of routine. They refuse 
to put forth the effort which will 
bring them greater pleasure, profit, 
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recognition and security in after 
years. They do about the same old 
things in the same old way, day after 
day, throughout their lives. Of 
course, some may change their 
thoughts and ideas as the result of 
some rather severe lessons and ex- 
periences, but the majority stick 
very closely to the beaten path and 
therefore, remain in that undesirable 
class of mediocrity. 

I want to tell you a story about a 
friend of mine, Bob Armstrong, that 
will illustrate what I mean by living 
a life of routine, climbing out of a 
rut and paying the price necessary 
to insure success. 

Bob Armstrong came out of the 
Great War, as many others did, 
without a job as his former place 
had been taken by someone else. 
For several weeks he endeavored to 
obtain worth-while employment. He 
applied at stores and markets, banks 
and offices, but without success. 
Finally, he secured a job in a lumber 
yard as a deliveryman. With his 
position he inherited an old horse by 
the name of Ned, and a delivery 
wagon. His duties consisted of 
delivering small jags of lumber, 
lime, shingles and cement around 
the neighborhood while the trucks 
were busy on long haul jobs. 

For two years Bob Armstrong 
labored in that position and did his 

(Continued on next page) 
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work well. He did what they told 
him to do and he did it the way they 
told him to do it. He was conscien- 
tious, reliable, and showed a sincere 
interest in his job. His bosses com- 
plimented him on his reliability and 
thoroughness. 


Reflection 


One noon as he sat on the back 
porch of the lumber yard office eat- 
ing his lunch out of his lunch pail, 
while old Ned was eating his oats, 
Bob said to himself, “Gee, Old Ned 
must live a monotonous life. Here 
he is, 22 years old, and he isn’t 
worth as much today as he was 10 
years ago. 

“As a matter of fact, he has noth- 
ing to look forward to—no anticipa- 
tion of a future any better than that 
which he is experiencing today. For 
years he has lived a life of routine. 
He has done the same old things in 
the same old way over and .over 
again. In the morning he gets his 
breakfast, is harnessed up, hitched 
to the wagon and until noon trudges 
around wherever he is guided. At 
noon he eats his oats out of his 
nosebag and pulls around the de- 
livery wagon for the rest of the 
day. 

“In the evening he is unharnessed, 
bedded down in his stall and given 
his portion of hay and grain. The 
next morning he again proceeds on 
the same routine.” 

“I’m sure glad,” thought Bob, 
“that I’m not a delivery horse.” 

But suddenly a thought struck 
him and he said to himself, “When 
you stop to think of it, I’m in about 
the same predicament as Old Ned,— 
doing the same old thing day in and 
day out. 

“In the morning I get up, dress, 
eat and go to work delivering build- 
ing supplies when and where I’m 
told. At noon, I eat my lunch and 
in the afternoon I deliver more 
supplies. At night I go home, eat my 
dinner and perhaps read a paper, go 
to a show or visit some friends. In 
the next five years I won’t be any 
farther ahead—have nothing more 
to look forward to. If I want to 
amount to anything I’ll have to do 
something different, learn something 
—invest some time in self-improve- 
ment. I’ll have to learn more about 
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this lumber business and try to apply 
that knowledge in my work.” 


Self-Improvement 


As a result of this rather rude 
awakening, Bob Armstrong began 
to devote a part of his time to self- 
improvement. He first studied sales- 
manship and began to put some of 
the principles he had learned into 
practice, and it wasn’t long before 
his employers recognized the change 
that had come over him and gave 
him a chance at selling. 

With this start, he kept on study- 
ing and took up various other 
courses. As time went on he was 
made sales manager of the firm. To 
make a long story short, Bob Arm- 
strong continued to study and im- 
prove himself until today, he holds 
a position as General Manager of 
one of the largest retail lumber 
organizations in the country. His 
income is enviable and he is enjoying 
recognition and the satisfaction of 
achievement that he never could 
have attained had he been unwilling 
to pay the price in effort to get out 
of the rut as a deliveryman. 


Relative Values 


Perhaps some of the things Bob 
Armstrong figured out for himself 
are contained in a talk which was 
given to a group of employees of 
Montgomery Ward & Company by 
a Mr. Castle of that firm when he 
said, “I suppose that many of you 
know that some of the executives of 
our company are receiving more 
than one hundred times as much of 
a salary as you are. Some of you 
may take the attitude that because 
this is so, these executives must be 
one hundred times more intelligent 
and must possess one hundred times 
more ability than you do. But this 
is not so, just because someone next 
to you receives twice as much as 
you do, it does not necessarily mean 
that he is twice as smart or twice as 
capable or efficient. Just a small 
percentage of additional ability will 
enable a man to demand and receive 
an income which is exceptional.” 

Some time ago I read that a race 
horse was sold for $100,000. How 
can a race horse be worth a thousand 
times more than an ordinary horse? 
Not because he runs a thousand 
times as fast! No, of course not, 


this horse was just a little faster 
than the rest. When he ran in a race 
he won by a length, a half a length 
or even a nose. By putting forth a 
little more energy, a little more 
speed, he was capable of winning 
his race by a small margin and that 
made him worth many times more 
than any horse he competed against. 

In an article in the ‘Saturday 
Evening Post” some time ago, the 
author took the attitude that the 
difference between human beings 
who are far above the average and 
those who are just average is just a 
small percentage, and that if a 
person would put forth two percent 
more energy, two percent more will 
power, two percent more determina- 
tion, time in study, concentration 
and interest in improving himself, 
the difference would be so great and 
he would be so far above the aver- 
age that there would be little room 
for comparison. 

Yet how many people are willing 
to invest this two percent to achieve 
the things that they want? 


Time 


You have heard it said that all 
men are born equal. This is not 
literally true. For example, some 
are musically inclined, while others 
are not; some acquire an art or a 
trade quite readily while others do 
not. It is logical to conclude then 
that all men are not born equal 
insofar as intelligence or ability is 
concerned. On the other hand, there 
is one thing which all human beings 
possess in an equal amount, and that 
is time. Old Father Time virtually 
says to you when you are born, 
“Youngster, you have deposited for 
you in the Bank of Time, twenty- 
four hours a day which are at your 
disposal. You may spend, invest or 
waste them as you wish.” 

For the purpose of analysis, let 
us look about us and see what 
factors are responsible for the vari- 
ous things you see. Take this build- 
ing, for example, you need the time 
to acquire the ability to design it 
and the time to acquire the ability 
to erect it—then you need the time 
to design it and the time to erect it. 

Your present position and income 
are the result of these same elements 
—the time you have spent to acquire 
your ability and the time you spend 

(Continued on page 578) 
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The AGENCY CONTRACT. 











BY GARFIELD W. BROWN 


N a case recently decided by the 

U. S. Supreme Court involving a 

certain statutory requirement as to 
payment of commissions to agents, 
one of the dissenting judges stated 
as a fact that “ordinarily such 
agents” (i.e. mutual agents) “work 
on a salary because in effect they 
are the agents of the policyholders 
rather than of independent owners 
of a stock corporation.” 

Considerable publicity was given 
to this statement as it seemed to 
suggest that mutual company agents 
are not governed by those state laws 
which specifically provide that per- 
sons who solicit or write insurance 
shall be deemed agents of the com- 
panies and not agents of the policy- 
holders. As a matter of fact the 
relationship of principal and agent 
exists between mutual companies 
and their agents to exactly the same 
extent as in the case of stock com- 
panies. In both cases the well ac- 
cepted principles of law with re- 
spect to the rights, duties and 
liabilities of an agent to his prin- 
cipal and of the principal to his 
agent apply. And it is fairly clear 
that the court in the case above 
noted did not intend to infer other- 
wise, nor to suggest that in the case 
of mutual companies the agent 
should be expected to violate the 
ancient axiom “that no man can 
serve two masters.” 

While it is true that back of the 
corporate entity of a mutual com- 
pany are the policyholders who con- 
trol the company and share in its 
savings and back of a stock com- 
pany are the stockholders who con- 
trol its operations and share in its 
profits, yet in both cases it is the 
company and not its individual pol- 
icyholders or stockholders which 
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stands in the relationship of em- 
ployer to company employees as 
master to company servants and as 
principal to company agents. 


Service Obligation 


Sometime the suggestion is made 
that an agent in serving his policy- 
holders throughout the terms of 
their contracts and particularly 
when he assists in the preparation 
of proofs of loss where claims have 
arisen is acting as an agent of the 
policyholder rather than as an agent 
of the company. When an agent in- 
quires whether he has the right to 
so assist the policyholder or if by 
so doing he is violating any duty to 
his company, the answer is: “If you 
are not prepared to service your 
policyholders throughout the terms 
of their policies you are not a real 
insurance agent. Your company 
does not expect you to write a pol- 
icy, collect your commission (if you 
are on a commission basis) and 
then forget all about the risk until 
renewal time arrives.” 

In that connection the well-estab- 
lished rule of agency law that “an 
agent is subject to a duty to his 
principal not to act on behalf of an 
adverse party in a transaction con- 
nected with his agency” does not 
apply where the principal expressly 
or impliedly authorizes him to do 
so. As a matter of fact there is 
some question whether a policyhold- 
er’s claimant should be considered 
an adverse party unless and until 
it develops that he is attempting to 
overreach or defraud the company. 
When an agent acquires knowledge 
of such fact it becomes his imme- 
diate duty to make a full disclosure 
to his company and he is then un- 






doubtedly free from any further 
obligation of service to such policy- 
holder. 


Specific Duties 


Many agency contracts are incor- 
porated into formal written docu- 
ments containing considerable detail 
as to the specific duties of both 


parties; some are in short memo- 


randum form while others are 
merely oral. No matter what the 
form of contract, questions con- 
stantly arise as to whether the 
agency relationship involves also the 
relation of master and servant or 
employer and employee. If the lat- 
ter relationship does exist, then the 
company is concerned with its pos- 
sible responsibility under workmen’s 
compensation laws; its possible lia- 
bility for certain torts of its agents 
as for instance in case of an injury 
to others caused by the negligent 
operation of a company car (or the 
agent’s car for that matter) while 
the agent is engaged in the com- 
pany’s business. Also during the 
past two years the company has 
been concerned with its responsi- 
bility for contributions to social 
security funds. 

With reference to the status of 
any company and its agents under 
the Federal and State Social Secu- 
rity Laws various rulings of the 
Treasury Department (often ac- 
cepted by state authorities as appli- 
cable also to state law) have been 
handed down which greatly sim- 
plify the problem of determining 
whether or not the relationship of 
principal and agent in a particular 
case is such as to bring the parties 
within the terms of such laws. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Agency Contract—Continued 


The primary question of course is 
whether the relationship existing 
between a company and its agent is 
that of employer and employee or 
whether the agent has such freedom 
and independence in the conduct of 
his work that he should be classed 
as an independent contractor rather 
than an employee. 


Independent Contractor 


An independent contractor has 
been defined as one who “contracts 
with another to do something for 
him but who is not controlled by 
the other nor subject to the other’s 
right to control with respect to his 
physical conduct in the performance 
of the undertaking.” (1. Restate- 
ment of the law of agency 11.) Or 
stated somewhat differently “an in- 
dependent contractor is a person 
employed to perform work on the 
terms that he is to be free from the 
control of the employer as respects 
the matter in which the details of 
the work are to be executed.” (19 
A.L.R. 235.) Whether the agents of 
a particular company will be held 
to be independent contractors and 
consequently unaffected by the so- 
cial security laws, depends not only 
upon the agency contract itself but 
upon the actual company-agency 
relationship which exists. 

If a company exercises control of 
the agent as respect the manner in 
which the details of the work are to 
be executed, its agents will be con- 
sidered to be employees and not in- 
dependent contractors even though 
the agency contract might indicate 
that no such right of control was 
retained by the company. On the 
other hand, if the company retains 
such right of control but makes no 
attempt to exercise it the effect will 
be the same; the agents will not be 
considered as independent contrac- 
tors. 

Other questions which will arise 
in construing agency contracts and 
relationships are these: 

(1) Is the agent bound to repre- 
sent but one company to the exclu- 
sion of all others? 

(2) Does the company furnish 
means of transportation or pay for 
the means used or exercise any con- 
trol over such means? 


(3) Does the company furnish 


office space or pay the agent’s office 
expenses ? 

(4) Does the contract permit the 
company to prescribe rules govern- 
ing the development of clientele? 

(5) If the contract requires the 
agent to abide by any manual of 
“company rules and regulations” do 
such rules and regulations attempt 
to control the business activities of 
the agent? 
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If any one of these questions is 
answered in the affirmative the agent 
will undoubtedly be held to be an 
employee and not an independent 
contractor. 


Advertising Matter 


The requirement often contained 
in agency contracts that all advertis- 
ing matter be submitted to the com- 
pany for approval before being used 
is not considered as undue inter- 
ference with the agent’s business 
since the company has a very vital 
interest in seeing that no advertise- 
ments are run which violate state 
laws or Insurance Department rul- 
ings or which might involve a com- 
pany in libel suits. 

The fact that comparatively few 
libel suits are commenced against 
insurance companies or their agents 
does not mean that few actionable 
libels have ever been committed. It 





happens too often that agents (with 
or without the knowledge or consent 
of their companies) purchase quan- 
tities of so-called “canned propa- 
ganda” reflecting upon the soundness 
or stability of certain companies or 
groups of companies and then pro- 
ceed to disseminate it more or less 
surreptitiously among prospective 
policyholders. 

Sometimes such material contains 
the alleged opinions of some alleged 
attorneys as to the coverage afforded 
by certain policies or as to the status 
of policyholders with respect to the 
company and the contract. Where 
such opinion contains false state- 
ments of fact reflecting upon the 
solvency of any company or upon its 
ability to carry out its contracts it is 
not necessary to puzzle over the 
question whether the alleged at- 
torneys, or the agent, or both have 
uttered a libel. The agent in dis- 
seminating statements which he did 
not know to be true and which could 
have been proved false upon reason- 
able investigation has demonstrated 
his unfitness to hold a license as an 
insurance agent. In such case a com- 
plaint calling for a revocation of 
such agent’s license would be in 
order, and if it developed that the 
agent’s act was done with the knowl- 
edge and consent of his company 
the latter’s license should also be 
revoked. 

It is proper to incorporate into the 
contract as one of its terms a clause 
reading in substance as follows: 

“The agent shall not insert any 
advertisements respecting the Com- 
pany in any publications or issue any 
circular or paper referring to the 
Company without the consent of the 
Company first obtained in writing.” 
Such a provision is not held to be an 
undue interference in the details of 
the agency business so as to destroy 
the agent’s status as an independent 
contractor. 


Other Clauses 


Other clauses often found in 
agency contracts as submitted to 
Federal authorities in connection 
with the Social Security Law pro- 
vide that: 


(1) The agent has full authority 
to receive and accept proposals for 
insurance covering such classes of 
risks as the Company may, from 
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The Agency Contract—Continued 


time to time authorize to be insured ; 
to collect, receive and receipt for 
premiums on insurance tendered by 
the agent to and accepted by the 
Company and to retain out of pre- 
miums so collected as full compensa- 
tion on business so placed with the 
Company, commissions at the fol- 
lowing rates :— 

(2) A true and complete report 
of each binder, policy, endorsement 
or certificate issued shall be mailed 
to the Company on the day of its 
execution or before the date on 
which the insurance is effective. 

(3) The agent agrees to pay to 
the Company all premiums accruing 
on insurance written under this 
agreement, whether or not collected 
by the agent from the insured. 

(4) The Company shall not be 
responsible for agency expenses such 
as rentals, transportation facilities, 
clerk hire, solicitor’s fees, postage, 
advertising, personal local license 
fees, adjustment by the agent of 
losses under policies issued by the 
agent, or any other agency expenses 
whatsoever. 

(5) Any policy forms, maps, map 
corrections and other like company 
supplies furnished to the agent by 
the Company shall always remain 
the property of the Company and 
shall be returned to the Company 
or its representatives promptly upon 
demand. 

(6) Nothing in this Agreement 
shall be construed as limiting or re- 
stricting the right of the Company to 
cancel any policy or policies or con- 
tracts of insurance issued under this 
agreement, and the Company re- 
serves the right to withdraw author- 
ity from the agent and to decline to 
accept any particular risk or class 
of risk. 

(7) In the event of the termina- 
tion of this agreement, the agent not 
being in default and _ thereafter 
promptly accounting for and paying 
over balances not in default for 
which he may be liable, the agent’s 
record, use and control of expira- 
tions shall be deemed the property of 
the agent and left in his undisputed 
possession; otherwise the records, 
use and control of expirations shall 
be vested in the Company. 

Other provisions not in conflict 
with the above are often added to 
meet a particular company situation. 
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Status of Agents 


The Internal Revenue Bureau in 
passing upon the status of the agents 
of a particular company expects the 
company to furnish, not only copies 
of agency contracts actually in force, 
but in addition thereto, full informa- 
tion as to any rules, regulations or 
practices which affect the company- 
agency relation. Companies should 
not assume that the status of its 
agency contracts is determined by 
any previous Bureau ruling affecting 
any other company although the two 
companies apparently operate upon 
the same basis. 


Generally speaking agency con- 
tracts are subject to the same rules 
of construction as other contracts. 
However, their practical enforce- 
ment to a great extent devolves upon 
agencies other than the Courts. 
While insurance regulatory authori- 
ties do not, as a general rule, attempt 
to usurp the functions of the Courts 
in settling differences between com- 
panies and their agents, it often 
happens that a contract violation 
involves much more than a simple 
breach of the rights of one of the 
contracting parties. For instance 
any misrepresentation or fraud af- 
fecting the interests of the insuring 
public not only violates. the agency 
contract but what is more important, 
it establishes the offending party as 
one unfitted to further deal with the 
public under official sanction of the 
State. The possible revocation of 
license for such acts undoubtedly 
acts as a more effective deterrent to 
such practices than does the threat 
of civil suit for breach of contract. 


There is probably no agency re- 
lationship in which the public has a 
greater interest than in that found 
in the insurance field. Whether a 
company acts through salaried or 
commissioned agents or whether it 
operates largely through its own 
officers and directors, it is of the 
utmost importance that those per- 
sons who actually contact the public 
on behalf of their principals have a 
thorough knowledge of their duties 
and responsibilities and an equally 
thorough desire to assist their com- 
panies in upholding the record which 
insurance, as an institution, has 
established over the years. 








Did you ever wonder how a magazine 
is put together? If you’ve never been 
connected with the publishing business 
it may seem easy or hard—depending on 
your point of view. It isn’t easy but it 
is interesting and the search for top 
material is never-ending. Let’s see what 
happens—let’s follow an issue of the 
NEWS from blank paper to your desk. 


CHECK AND EDIT 


About the time this issue was leaving 
the printing presses our editors took a 
deep breath and—started on the next 
edition. First, there are regular depart- 
ments to be filled. “Safety and Insur- 
ance” section—see our SAFETY EN- 
GINEERING editors for latest ideas 
and articles. “Legal Decisions Discussed” 
—check with the legal division on recent 
cases, laws and claims. Select most 
significant bits for the “Agency and 
Home Office News.” Compile and verify 
all items for Reports on Companies and 
Associations for “Fire and Marine” and 
“Casualty and Surety” sections. Check 
and recheck . . . discard news of minor 
importance . . hold some for later 
developments. 

Next—editorials and articles. Must be 
timely, readable, terse and of greatest 
interest to our readers. The articles must 
be from men prominent in their line and 
experienced in their subject. The statis- 
tical study for next month is “Acquisi- 
tion and Operating Costs”—send this to 
the printer to be set early because this 
tabulation must be proof-read many 
times for absolute accuracy before final 
printing. 


GALLEYS AND DUMMIES 


Hold “Insurance Stocks” and “Insur- 
ance Company Developments” columns 
open until deadline—must contain latest 
quotations and changes. Bring the Cumu- 
lative Index up to date so readers can 
instantly find editorials, articles and ex- 
aminations in previous issues of the 
NEWS. Add new items to “Positions 
Wanted” page . . . sounds easy but, 
although there’s no charge for listing, 
each applicant is thoroughly investigated 
and his references individually checked. 

Publication date close now. Final copy 
and ads sent to printer and galley proofs 
come back. One set corrected and an- 
other pasted up in a dummy magazine 
for position. Last minute changes of 
ads for better position, last minute news 
squeezed in. Galleys go back to printer 
and final page proofs return. More 
checking, correcting and editing and 
presses start to roll on the January 
NEWS. So it goes—month after month. 
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CANCELLATION 


y ARSE CLASS MALL 


Results 


A tabulation of the cancellation notices sent out during the past three 


N view of the high 
cost and annoyance of 
registered mail cancel- 
lation notices to both 


years by the New York City Department of The London Assurance reveak 
the following interesting results: 


Returns from Notices by Ordinary First Class Mail: 





representative. 


Cancellation by Agent 





agents and the head of- Premiums paid and accepted ..........cecceeeeeeee 31.93% Attach the receipted 
fice, it was only natural = Policies returned ......00ceeceecceceensenseseuses 11.29% 43.22% Form 3817 to the com- 
a new and greatly im- pany’s copy of cancella- 
proved method of can- Returns from Follow-up Notices by Ordinary First tion notice and after 
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London Assurance 
Group began cancelling 
automobile policies by 
ordinary first-class mail 
with Post Office receipt 
No. 3817 attached. Sat- 
isfactory experience led 
later to the adoption of 
cancelling fire policies 
by ordinary first-class 
mail. Changes in cancel- 
lation procedure fol- : 
lowed a court’s decision which nullified 
registered mail cancellation of automobile 
policies. 


in cost effected. 


Policy Provisions 


In a paper recently presented before 
the Insurance Accountant’s Association, F. 
W. Maasen of the London Assurance 
Group explains that no method of can- 
cellation where the policy is not re- 
turned to the company is infallible. Policy 
provisions, of course, should be given 
consideration. In some instances the 
policy may state how the notice shall be 
given, indicating that mailing a notice 
of cancellation to the insured at the ad- 
dress shown in the policy or to his last 
known address shall constitute sufficient 
notice within the meaning of the contract. 
Other policies merely provide that notice 
shall be given with no stipulation as to 
the method. In such cases, of course, 
any method is satisfactory, but com- 
panies must be in a position to prove 
that the assured received notice of can- 
cellation. 

With policies providing that notice sent 
to the last known address of the assured 
or to the address shown in the policy, it is 
now generally held that mailing of a 
Notice in the prescribed manner, with 
Post Office Receipt No. 3817, is suffi- 
cient to effect cancellation. In a recent 
case an assured denied he had ever re- 
ceived the notice of cancellation, but the 
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Policies canceled for non-payment of premium 
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From the above tabulation it will be observed that in 57.25% of the cases 
involved, the desired results (Premiums paid or policies returned) were ob- 
tained by ordinary first-class mail and, consequently, a considerable saving 


Court held that mailing of notice as re- 
quired by the policy complied with its 
provisions and was sufficient. 


Procedure 


Fill out cancellation notice, in dupli- 
cate, if issued by company, and triplicate, 
if issued by agent, being careful to in- 
sert the correct policy number, name and 
address of assured, and other data as 
called for exactly as shown in policy, 
including the name of the mortgagee, if 
there is one, and crossing out the ref- 
erence to mortgagee, if none. 

Particularly note that the number of 
days for the cancellation notice must be 
inserted, either five when assured only 
is involved or ten when a mortgagee is 
interested. There may be a few ex- 
ceptions to this rule which can be ob- 
tained by examining the Standard Policy 
of the State in which the risk is located. 

Carefully check notices, sign all copies, 
insert original in window envelope (to 
prove insert) and seal. Self-addressed 
envelope for assured’s convenience should 
also be enclosed. 

Fill out Post Office Receipt No. 3817 
and affix a one-cent stamp thereto. (Post- 
age Meter may be used.) Clip completed 
Form 3817 to envelope containing can- 
cellation notice and present at Post Of- 
fice where clerk will compare the two 
and if in agreement, will cancel stamp 
on Form 3817 and return it to your 





cellation is effected by 
agent, the agent should 
attach the _ receipted 





iam 39.82To Form 3617 to the com- 
pany’s copy of cancella- 
100.00% tion notice and after 


completing the certifica- 
tion, mail the notice to 
the company to be filed 
with the daily report as 
a voucher and authority 
for the cancellation of 
the risk on the company’s records. 

The method outlined is used for NON- 
PAYMENT OF PREMIUM cancella- 
tion notices for fire policies only, but 
for the cancellation of all automobile and 
inland marine policies and similar policies 
containing constructive notice clause. 

In many instances the London Assur- 
ance include with the notice a red slip 
providing for voidance of the notice if 
the full premium is received and accepted. 

After five days have elapsed, a follow- 
up notice is sent to the assured by ordi- 
nary mail, stating that the policy is 
canceled on a given date; a bill for the 
earned premium for the time the policy 
was in force is enclosed and the assured 
is requested to remit the amount due 
and return the canceled policy in the 
self-addressed envelope, which is also 
enclosed. 

In accordance with the requirements 
of the States of Iowa and Michigan, all 
cancellation notices are sent out by reg- 
istered mail and a return receipt card 
requested. Massachusetts requires no- 
tices to be sent by registered mail, but 
it is not necessary to obtain return re- 
ceipt card. 

= & ¢ 


Sell Fur Insurance Now 


HIS is the season for wearing furs. 

Santa Clause will make a lot of 
women’s dreams come true. Render a 
service by protecting your insured. 
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NEW SAVINGS AND LOAN BLANKET BOND 


Standard Form No. 22 


HE Surety Association of America 

has announced a new Savings and 

Loan Blanket Bond, Standard Form 
No. 22 promulgated for use as of Novem- 
ber 14, 1938; the broadest form available 
to Savings Building and Loan Associa- 
tions (whether Federally chartered or 
State chartered) and Co-operative Banks. 
The promulgation of this form represents 
another milestone in Blanket Bond cover- 
age for this class of Insureds. 

tt will be recalled that for a number 
of years there were available to Building 
and Loan Associations only the regular 
forms of Bankers Blanket Bonds. In 
1929, Building and Loan Blanket Bond 
Standard Form No. 16 was adopted. This 
has become a very popular contract with 
Associations and as a result of the ex- 
perience gained through its being widely 
written, the Surety Association has been 
able to proceed further in the development 
of coverages designed to protect against 
the hazards peculiar to this class of 
Insureds. 

It was decided not to proceed on the 
basis of revising existing bonds but 
rather to operate on the basis of drafting 
anew contract. This has been done and 
was announced to the Annual Conven- 
tion of the United States League at Chi- 
cago and to the market generally. A de- 
scription of the various points in which 
Form No. 22 differs from Building and 
Loan Blanket Bond, Standard Form No. 
16, heretofore the most popular form of 
se and Loan Blanket Bond, fol- 
Ows : 


Dishonesty Insuring Clause 


This clause has been considerably 
broadened to include not only coverage 
against any dishonest act but also cover- 
age against fraudulent or criminal acts 
of any officer or employee of the In- 
sured or of any duly elected or appointed 
attorneys of the Insured. The definition 
of Employees which was a separate sec- 
tion in Form No. 16 has been included 
in this Insuring Clause. The protection 
given by this clause is broader than 
that given by ordinary Fidelity bonds. 
It should be noted that coverage is given 
as respects acts of directors when per- 
forming acts coming within the scope 
of the usual duties of an Employee (see 
Exclusion 2). 


Forgery or Alteration Insuring Clause 


A broad, brief Insuring Clause has 
been included covering losses “by reason 
of the forgery or alteration of any in- 
strument,” which includes counterfeited 
currency. The inclusion of this coverage 
makes it unnecessary for an Association 
to carry a Building and Loan Forgery 
Bond. If, for any reason, an Association 
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Superintendent Louis H. Pink has ap- 
proved the above described merit rating 
plan prepared by the Special Conference 
Committee and filed by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Surety Underwriters 
and the Mutual Casualty Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau for use in the State of New 
York, effective December 1, 1938. 

The new plan is a result of lengthy 
study given by the special committee 
which was appointed to reconcile various 
proposals of this nature including the 
Safe Driver Reward Plan. All of these 
plans had the object of providing a re- 
duced rate for Bodily Injury and Property 
Damage Liability Insurance to be applied 
to the large group of private passenger 
automobiles operated by careful drivers. 
The approved plan is to be used in this 
New York State by all companies issu- 
ing policies covering the aforementioned 
risks. 

The plan as approved provides Class 
A rates for the preferred risk to recog- 
nize the non-occurrence of serious or re- 
peated accidents during a_ prescribed 
period beginning two years prior to the 
effective date of the policy. Higher rates 
are to be charged for automobiles where 
the accident record is such as to classify 
the risk as not eligible for the preferred 
rates 

A copy of the Preferred Risk Rating 
Plan is presented with the rules and 
mechanics of its operation simplified as 
much as possible. The plan is designed 
to place a large share of responsibility 
for accurate rating information upon the 
insurance company issuing a policy and 
obligates previous carriers to promptly 
furnish the proper records for such pur- 
poses. 








does not desire this broad Insuring 
Clause, it may be eliminated at a saving 
in premium. Such elimination may be 
accomplished by the execution of the 
optional endorsement which appears at 
the end of the Form No. 22 bond. 


On Premises Insuring Clause 


This Insuring Clause has been con- 
siderably broadened by including cover- 
age against loss of Property through 
“misplacement and mysterious unexplain- 
able disappearance.” In addition, other 
hazards now insured against include 
“damage, abstraction or removal from 
the possession, custody or control of the 
Insured (whether with or without neg- 
ligence on the part of any of its Em- 
ployees) and any loss of subscription, 
conversion or deposit privileges through 
the misplacement of interim certificates, 
warrants, rights or other securities, the 
production of which is necessary to the 
exercise of such privileges.” 


The catalog of places within which the 
coverage applies has been broadened to 
include the premises of any agency of 
the Insured or the premises of other 
building, savings and loan associations 
or companies, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, Federal 
Housing Administration, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, or any Federal 
Home Loan Bank. 


In Transit Insuring Clause 


This Insuring Clause has been con- 
siderably broadened by including, as ad- 
ditional hazards “embezzlement, misap- 
propriation, misplacement, mysterious 
unexplainable disappearance, being lost, 
stolen or otherwise made away with, 
damage or destruction, and any loss of 
subscription, conversion or deposit 
privileges through the misplacement of 
interim certificates, warrants, rights or 
other securities, the production of which 
is necessary to the exercise of such 
privileges.” 

In addition, the previous radius limita- 
tion has been removed, and coverage is 
given while Property is in transit any- 
where under the conditions prescribed 
in the Clause. 


An important new broad feature is 
the inclusion of coverage for Property 
while in the custody of an armored 
motor vehicle company for the purpose 
of transportation by an armored motor 
vehicle accompanied by one or more 
armed guards. It is understood that the 
transit under this provision extends from 
the time the Property is received by the 
armored motor vehicle company for the 
purpose of transportation and continues, 
whether or not the guards are negligent 
or remain with the armored motor vehicle 
for the entire transit period, until it 
reaches its destination. 

Because of the affording of protection 
against loss while Property is in the cus- 
tody of an armored car company, it has 
been necessary to add a new exclusion 
(number 5.) providing that coverage 
under such circumstances is strictly ex- 
cess over amounts recoverable or received 
by the Insured from other sources. 

Another important broadening of this 
Insuring Clause is the giving of coverage 
against loss of Property through negli- 
gence on the part of the transporting 
Employee or of any of the employees 
of any armored motor vehicle company 
having custody of the Property while in 
transit. 


Fraud Insuring Clause 
There has been included a special In- 


suring Clause covering against loss of 
(Continued on next page) 
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Blanket Bond—Continued 


Property through any other form of 
fraud or dishonesty by any person or 
persons, whether Employees or not. 


Collection of Rents Insuring Clause 


To take care of the special needs of 
some Savings and Loan Associations 
which have had to take over property, a 
special Insuring Clause has been included 
which declares each natural person who 
is duly elected or appointed by the In- 
sured to collect rents for the account of 
the Insured to be an Employee while 
collecting or having possession of such 
rents. The inclusion of this Insuring 
Clause should eliminate a troublesome 
question regarding the status of such 
collectors (particularly part time collec- 
tors having other employment) under 
Building and Loan Blanket Bonds. It 
should be noted that coverage does not 
apply to partnerships or corporations. 


Deposits by School Children Insuring Clause 


Because savings by school children 
have become an important factor in the 
savings program of the nation, a special 
Insuring Clause has been included which 
provides that each person who is ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of the 
Insured to make collections of savings 
from pupils in a public or private school 
shall, while collecting or having posses- 
sion of any such savings, be deemed to 
be an Employee and such savings while 
upon the premises of such school and in 
the possession or custody of such person 
shall be deemed to be in the possession 
of the Insured in an agency of the In- 
sured. This has the effect of making 
the Dishonesty, the On Premises and 
the Intransit Insuring Clauses apply as 
respects deposits by school children. 


Attorneys’ Fees Insuring Clause 


Because certain Savings and Loan As- 
sociations operate safe deposit boxes, a 
provision has been included whereby the 
bond covers reasonable attorneys’ fees 
incurred and paid by the Insured in de- 
fending any suit or suits brought against 
the Insured to enforce liability on ac- 
count of any loss of Property contained 
in any customer’s safe deposit box. 


Priority 


This paragraph embodies a statement 
of how the bond operates as respects 
Property of the Insured and other Prop- 
erty, i.e., Property in which the Insured 
has a pecuniary interest or which is held 
by the Insured as collateral or held by 
the Insured as pledgee, bailee, trustee, 
custodian, agent or in any other capacity 
and whether or not the Insured is liable 
therefor. 


Exclusions 


The following Exclusion Clauses which 
form a part of Standard Form No. 1 
have been eliminated from Form No. 
22—Forgery, Voluntary Delivery, Nom- 
inal Value and Description. 


554 


Reference has already been made under 
the heading “IN TRANSIT INSUR- 
ING CLAUSE?” to the excess provision 
regarding coverage while Property is in 
the custody of an armored car company. 


Notice—Proof—Legal Proceedings 


The provisions with regard to notice, 
proof and legal proceedings have been 
extended so as to provide 6 months, in- 
stead of 3, for the furnishing of proof 
and 18 months, instead of 12, for the 
bringing of legal proceedings. 

There has also been added a special 
provision whereby the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of which the Insured is a 
member is empowered to give notice in 
certain circumstances. The inclusion of 
this provision in this Condition and also 
additional language included in the Con- 
dition respecting Cancellation eliminates 
the necessity of a separate endorsement 
such as is now required by Federal Home 
Loan Banks in cases of this sort. 


Arbitration Clause 


A new Condition has been included 
which provides that in case the Insured 
and the Underwriter shall fail to agree 
in respect of any loss not exceeding 
$5,000 that the matter shall be handled 
by arbitration. 


Automatic Premises Coverage 


A new Condition has been included 
which provides that the Insured shall be 
at liberty to change the situation of any 
of its business premises or to open new 
branches or agencies or to increase the 
number of persons employed by it. As 
in the case of Form No. 16, no notice 
to the Underwriter of an increase during 
any premium year in the number of offi- 
cers or in the number of Employees need 
be given. 


Noon Clause 


A new provision has been included 
defining the word “noon.” This makes 
indisputable the effective time of the 
coverage at any location. 


Cancellation 


The Cancellation Condition has been 
amplified to provide for termination not 
only by notice but also by the taking 
over of the Insured by a receiver or 
other liquidator or by State or Federal 
officials or upon the taking over of the 
Insured by another institution. 

As previously commented upon under 
the heading “NOTICE—PROOF—LE- 
GAL PROCEEDINGS,” provision has 
been made in this Condition to provide, 
with respect to certain Associations, that 
advance notice of termination be given to 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of which 
the Insured is a member. As previously 
explained, the inclusion of this provision 
will eliminate the necessity of handling 
the matter by a separate endorsement as 
is the present- practice. 


As is customary in contracts of this 
character, a Short Rate provision has 
been included. 

The Cancellation Condition with re- 
spect to Employees has been modified to 
provide that termination as to any Em- 
ployee as respects whom the Insured 
shall learn of any dishonest, fraudulent 
or criminal act shall be without prejudice 
to the Insured’s rights to claim on ac- 
count of loss of Property then in transit 
in the custody of such employee. 


Underlying Fidelity 


Fidelity Bonds are sometimes carried 
in order to comply with statutory re- 
quirements or for other reasons. In 
Form No. 22 provision has been made 
in the case of all Associations for credit 
for underlying Fidelity Bonds carried, 
Up to this time credit has not been given in 
the case of certain Associations. This 
provision now gives certain Associations 
designated in the Rate Manual as Class 
A the same treatment in respect of sepa- 
rate Fidelity Bonds as any other Asso- 
ciation, previously not given. 


MINIMUM FIRE RATES 
EXTENDED 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, at its regular monthly meeting 
held November 9th, approved the applica- 
tion of minimum rates to apartment 
houses and stores and dwellings with 
ground floor areas from 10,000 to 20,000 
feet. Risks of this character heretofore 
were specifically rated. The minimum 
rate on brick apartment buildings is 15 
cents, and on brick store and dwelling 
buildings 20 cents, while the minimum 
rate for household furniture in such 
buildings is 20 cents and 24 cents respec- 
tively. 

The application of the minimum rates 
will produce an average reduction of 
about 18% on buildings and about 35% 
on household furniture from the specific 
rates. It is reported that this change will 
affect about 1300 buildings in Manhattan, 
Bronx, Brooklyn and Long Island City, 
which is the territory under the jurisdic- 
tion of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. 

At the same meeting the Exchange also 
approved a ruling permitting the attach- 
ment of the inherent explosion clause to 
fire policies on common classes of risks 
at a stated additional premium and with- 
out specific rating. 


FOREIGN HULLS 
SYNDICATE 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Managers held November 10th, 
the following officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: 

Chairman, Board of Managers, John T. 
Byrne; Deputy Chairman, Board of 
Managers, Douglas F. Cox; Underwriter, 
Douglas C. Anderson; Treasurer, Ernest 
W. Schuler; Secretary, Norman S. 
Adams. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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( YES SIR! --- ANY OF 
4 THESE THINGS AND. 
MORE CAN HAPPEN 
To youR HOME> 
STORE OR FACTORY 
AND YOU'LL BE COVERED 
UNDER OUR F&G 
EXTENDED COVERAGE 


ENDORSEMENT 
(SUPPLEMENTAL CONTRACT) 
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Fa © 1988, F. & G. Fire Corporation 


Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATER 


1, On personal property belonging to 
or used or worn by the person(s) to 
whom this policy is issued, hereinafter 
called the assured, and members of the 
assured’s family of the same household, 
while in all situations, except as herein- 
after provided. 

This policy insures against: 2. All 
risks of loss of or damage to the insured 
property except as hereinafter provided. 


Amounts of insurance: 3. (a) $...... 
On unscheduled personal property, except 
as hereinafter provided. (b) $...... On 


personal jewelry, watches, furs, fine arts 
and other property as per schedule(s) 
attached hereto. Each item considered 
separately insured. 


Limitations 


Limitations: 4. (a) Not more than 
10% of the amount of insurance set forth 
in paragraph 3(a) shall be applied to 
personal property ordinarily situated 
throughout the year at _ residence(s) 
other than the principal residence of the 
assured. 

(b) Jewelry, watches and furs, not 
specifically scheduled herein, are covered 
hereunder unless otherwise specifically 
insured; but the company shall not be 
liable for more than $250 on account of 
any one loss of such property, whether 
involving one or more of the classes of 
property mentioned in this paragraph. 

(c) Money, notes, securities, stamps, 

accounts, bills, deeds, evidences of debt, 
letters of credit, passports, documents 
and railroad or other tickets, are insured 
while on premises occupied or rented by 
the assured, only against loss by acciden- 
tal destruction, burglary, robbery, theft 
or larceny, and while elsewhere only 
against loss by hold-up; but the com- 
pany shall not be liable for more than 
$50 on account of any one loss of such 
property whether involving one or more 
of the classes of property mentioned in 
this paragraph. 
_ 5. Personal property not otherwise 
insured, belonging to guests or servants 
of the assured, while on the premises of 
the assured, and personal property of 
such servants in their custody while they 
are-away from the premises of the as- 
sured and actually engaged in the service 
of the assured, are included under para- 
graph 3(a) up to but not exceeding 10% 
of the amount insured on that item, sub- 
ject, however, to all of the limitations, 
conditions and exclusions hereinbefore 
and hereinafter set forth. 

In event of loss by theft for which 
the company is liable hereunder, the 
company will also pay the actual loss 
Sustained, not exceeding $500 in any one 
loss, for any physical damage directly 
caused to any other property of the 
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This is the new Personal Prop- 
erty Floater Form recently adopted 
by the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association. Optional use 
of the form, to be introduced 
formally at the turn of the year, 
has been permitted since November 
5 by reason of the broadened and 
simplified coverage. The Associa- 
tion feels confident that producers 
and assured alike cannot but be 
eminently pleased with the new 
form of policy which provides a 
further demonstration of the de- 
gree of flexibility which maintains 
and must be maintained on Inland 
Marine lines. In launching this 
new policy on its career, the As- 
sociation feels that once more it 
has demonstrated its leadership in 
the business and its readiness at 
all times to meet its obligations 
to the insuring public within the 
limits of reasonable underwriting 
practices.’ 











assured (not specifically excluded under 
this policy), in the accomplishment of 
such theft. 


Exclusions 


This policy does not insure: 7. (a) 
Property ordinarily situated throughout 
the year at residence(s) of the assured 
located in states where this form of 
policy is prohibited by law or by state 
administrative regulations ; 

(b) Automobiles, motorcycles, aircraft, 
boats, other conveyances (bicycles ex- 
cepted), their equipment, furnishings or 
appurtenances; nor animals; 

(c) Property pertaining to the busi- 
ness, profession or occupation of the 
persons whose property is insured here- 
under ; 

(d) Against breakage of eye glasses, 
glassware, statuary, marbles, bric-a-brac, 
porcelains and similar fragile articles 
(jewelry and watches excepted), unless 
caused by fire, lightning, theft or at- 
tempted theft, cyclone, tornado, wind- 
storm, earthquake, flood, explosion, mali- 
cious damage or accident to conveyance; 

(e) Against mechanical breakdown; 
nor against damage to electrical appara- 
tus caused by electricity whether arti- 
ficial or natural. unless fire ensues and 
then only for loss or damage by such 
ensuing fire; 

(f) Against loss or damage occasioned 
by wear and tear, dampness of atmos- 
phere, extremes of temperature, deterio- 


Forum 


ration, moth, vermin, inherent vice; nor 
against damage sustained due to and re- 
sulting from any repairing, restoration 
or retouching process (jewelry and 
watches excepted) ; 

(g) Against loss or damage occasioned 
by marring or scratching of any property 
not specifically scheduled herein, unless 
caused by thieves; 

(h) Property on exhibition at fair 
grounds or on the premises of any na- 
tional or international exposition unless 
such premises are specifically described 
in the policy or by endorsement ; 

(i) Against loss or damage arising 
from or occasioned by war (whether de- 
clared or not), invasion, hostilities, 
rebellion or insurrection, or seizure, 
confiscation, requisition, nationalization, 
destruction or damage by or under the 
order of any government or public au- 
thority or military or usurped power; 
or risks of contraband or illegal trans- 
portation and/or trade. 


Declarations 


8. The following are the approximate 
values of the unscheduled personal prop- 
erty as estimated by the assured, at the 
time of issuance of this policy: [Not to 
include property excluded under para- 
graph 7(a).] 


Where 
Located 


[Of which the following 
amounts involve ~~ 
property ordinarily situ- 
ated throughout the year 
at residence(s) other than 
principal residence. ] 
(a) Silverware ........ ($ 
(b) Linens (including 
dining room an 
bedroom) ........- 
Co ssarnnaeees oa 
Rugs (including all 
floor coverings) and 
a 
(e) Books and manu- 
scripts 
(f) Musical instruments $....... Becvacde ) 
(g) Paintings, etchings, 
pictures and other 
objects of art ..... 7 
(h) China and glassware $....... GB. cocece ) 
(i) Furniture, other per- 
sonal property and 
miscellaneous arti- 
cles, including wines 
and liquors ....... 


(c 
(d 


cow 


Note: If the total value ordinarily 
situated throughout the year at resi- 
dence(s) other than the principal resi- 
dence exceeds 10% of the amount of the 
insurance granted under paragraph 3(a) 
such excess value is not insured here- 
under unless endorsed hereon. 

9. No other insurance is permitted 
on the property insured hereunder dur- 
ing the term of this policy except as may 
be endorsed hereon. 
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UBNORMAL loss ratios of the past 

five years have lulled underwriters 

into a false sense of security because 
it may lead them to believe there is no 
longer any need for careful scrutiny of 
the business, Chris D. Sheffe, assistant 
manager of The London Assurance 
Group, told members of the New York 
Fire Insurance Examiners Association at 
the Association’s recent regular monthly 
meeting. 

Speaking on “The Danger of Loss 
Ratios,” Mr. Sheffe reminded his hearers 
that “the period of good fortune for fire 
underwriters” had extended far longer 
than any one would have dared to proph- 
esy in 1933 and predicted that “it is only 
a matter of time before the examiner 
will again be obliged to exert his utmost 
skill in the selection of business if he 
hopes to keep the experience of his own 
particular territory within reason and 
below the averages.” 


Effect on Underwriters 


“The trend of recent years has been 
such as to give examiners little or no 
opportunity to practice their calling,” Mr. 
Sheffe declared. “Their views have be- 
come more liberal, their work much 
easier as a result of the improved loss 
ratio. 

“Prior to 1933 loss ratios fluctuated 
from year to year, but never did insur- 
ance companies enjoy such a continuously 
favorable experience as they have since 
then.” Under former conditions he 
pointed out an examiner “had to be con- 
stantly alert to innumerable factors 
which had a bearing on the business 
that passed over his desk. His success 


UNDERWRITING TECHNIQUE FACES TEST 


was largely determined by his ability to 
appraise the relative weight of all the 
factors as they applied to each individual 
risk he considered. The results achieved 
were as a general rule in direct propor- 
tion to the skill of the underwriter in ac- 
cepting a minimum number of the risks 
that would ultimately burn at the same 
time retaining a maximum volume of 
average or better-than-average business. 

“The loss ratio of recent years flies in 
the face of common experience wherein 
lies a great danger for examiners, be- 
cause so much of their success depends 
on the record of past performance. 

“Two or three years ago, I’m sure 
most of us thought that the loss ratio 
would return to normal by the simple 
effect of an increased burning rate, but 
now we are not so sure. It is beginning 
to appear that some changes which affect 
the loss ratio favorably are becoming 
more or less permanent.” 


Rate Reductions 


“There is another way in which our 
profit will disappear, however. The con- 
tinuing low loss ratios have produced 
numerous rate reductions, the cumulative 
effect of which will be to create higher 
loss ratios than have prevailed in recent 
years. For the first time, perhaps, we 
shall find the loss ratio increasing with 
little change in the burning rate. 

“Under such conditions good under- 
writing will have even more importance 
than formerly because the lower rates 
will cause such high expense ratios that 
the only hope of profit will be achieved 
through the selection of business that will 
produce a moderate loss ratio. 

“The danger of the low loss ratio is 


two-fold. First, it inevitably produces 
loose underwriting and, second, it im- 
pairs the ability of the underwriter to 
select his risks when the inevitable up- 
ward trend in the loss experience occurs,” 


Paternalism 


Discussing probable causes for the long 
cycle of low loss ratios, Mr. Sheffe 
pointed to the “paternalistic” keynote of 
the “fundamental changes—almost revo- 
lutionary in character—which have oc- 
curred in the relationship of our govern- 
ment to the people. 

“During the past years we have seen 
the introduction on a vast scale of a 
whole host of financial aids to farmers 
and city dwellers alike. There is no ques- 
tion that. mortgage moratoria, easier 
bankruptcy laws, Federal mortgage 
agencies, crop subsidies, relief payments 
and government loans to manufacturers 
and merchants have had their effect in 
reducing the number of fires. 

“Too often in the past incendiary fires 
have been occasioned by the friction of 
some pressing financial obligation on an 
insurance policy. With all the assistance 
afforded in recent years to those in dis- 
tress, much of this potential danger has 
been eliminated. 

“It is undoubtedly true that better con- 
struction, fire prevention work and im- 
proved protection facilities in tie way 
of motorized apparatus, extension of 
water mains and enlarged water works 
have been important factors. But those 
are not the only reasons for the lower 
loss ratio. We have to look outside the 
field of insurance entirely for a clue 
to other causes of the improved position 
of our fire insurance business.” 





CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Society was 
held at the Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City, on Thursday and Friday, November 
17th and 18th, 1938. It was attended by 
sixty-five members of the Society and in 
addition twenty-one officials of casualty 
companies and organizations. 

Officers elected for the forthcoming 
year are as follows: President, Francis 
S. Perryman, Secretary—Royal Indem- 
nity Company, New York; Vice Presi- 
dent, Harmon T. Barber, Assistant Actu- 
ary of Casualty Actuarial Department— 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford; 
and William J. Constable, Secretary— 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, 
New York; Secretary-Treasurer, Richard 
Fondiller, re-elected, Woodward and Fon- 
diller—Consulting Actuaries, New York; 
Librarian, Thomas O. Carlson, Assistant 
Actuary—National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters; Editor, Clar- 
ence W. Hobbs, Special Representative of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, New York. Richard Fon- 
diller, Secretary-Treasurer, has served in 
that capacity for twenty years. 
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Annual Meeting Held 


Members of the Council elected for the 
term of three years are: James M. Cahill, 
Associate Actuary—Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board, New York; Emma 
C. Maycrink, Examiner—New York State 
Insurance Department, New York; Rob- 
ert V. Sinnott, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company, Hartford. Mark 
Kormes, Actuary—New York State 
Fund, New York was elected as a mem- 
ber of the Council for a term of two 
years. 

Papers presented at the meeting are as 
follows: Presidential Address, “Experi- 
ence Rating on the Road to Reform,” by 
Leon S. Senior, General Manager, New 
York Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board; “Watch Your Statistics,” by G. 
F. Michalbacher, Vice President and Sec- 
retary, Great American Indemnity Com- 
pany; “Surety Rate-Making—An Ap- 
proach to the Subject,” by Edward C. 
Lunt, Vice President. Great American In- 
demnity Company; “Aviation Insurance,” 
by Barbara H. Woodward, Examiner, 
New York Insurance Department; 
“Tables Adapted for Machine Computa- 
tion,” by Francis S. Perryman, Secretary, 


Royal Indemnity Company; and “Prob- 
lems in Relation to Contractual Liability 
Insurance,” by John W. Ainley, Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. 

In the evening a Dinner was held at 
the Hotel Biltmore, at which the follow- 
ing speakers were present: Honorable 
Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance; Honorable F. J. Harrington, In- 
surance Commissioner of Massachusetts; 
Mr. S. Bruce Black, President, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company; Mr. Edson 
S. Lott, Chairman of the Board, United 
States Casualty Company; and Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Stone, U. S. General Manager 
& Attorney, The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. : 

On Friday morning there was an in- 
formal discussion of “Surety Rate-Mak- 
ing”—methods adopted by surety experts 
compared with principles followed by 
casualty actuaries—which was opened by 
Mr. Martin W. Lewis, President of the 
Towner Rating Bureau, Inc. and followed 
by others selected to lead the discussion 
which was open to all members in at- 
tendance. 
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E-aca YEAR the Chi- 


cago Journal of Commerce is 


selected for the publication of 
dozens of these advertisements 
because this is the daily trade 
paper for the Central West’s in- 
surance men. In addition to cov- 
erage of these active producers, 
this newspaper is read by thou- 
sands of the best prospects for 
all lines of insurance in the great 


Central West 
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“AUTO FINANCE RULES IN ILLINOIS 





Expense Limitation Set At 40 Per Cent 


HANGED rules and_ regulations 
ing the writing of automobile 
finance business in the State of Il- 
linois which all companies operating in 
the State must follow on and after Jan- 
uary Ist wefe *recently announced by 
Ernest Palmer, Director of Insurance of 
the State of Illinois. Reforms in the 
handling of automobile finance business 
had been anticipated after the ultima- 
tum issued by Mr. Palmer several months 
ago to representatives of conference and 
non-conference automobile companies to 
clean up the automobile finance situation. 
Then a meeting of company representa- 
tives was held following an inquiry which 
had been conducted by the Insurance De- 
partment. 

Information in the hands of the De- 
partment disclosed many cases of de- 
liberate rebating by agents and brokers, 
often with the full knowledge and con- 
sent of companies. Company representa- 
tives were warned that unless objection- 
able practices were discontinued, the 
Insurance Department would apply to 
the Illinois legislature for regulatory 
powers over commission payments. In- 
surance officials agreed drastic steps were 
necessary and pledged cooperation and 
support for the establishment of an or- 
dinary process in the underwriting of 
such business. Director of Insurance 
Palmer then was of the opinion reforms 
could be made effective by companies 
within sixty days, but set January Ist 
as the absolute dead line. 

In his letter dated November 15th ad- 
dressed to all companies writing fire, 
theft. collision or allied lines of motor 
vehicle insurance in the State of Illinois, 
pointing out finance business represents 
one-half of the fire, theft and collision 
premiums written in the State. Mr. Palmer 
said that “the expense of companies in 


handling this business were found to 
be excessively high, and, as all rates 
are composed of but two factors,—losses 
and expenses,—finance business cannot 
be permitted to influence all automobile 
rates adversely.” For the present and 
until the Department accumulates more 
comprehensive statistics on expenses, he 
notified the carriers :—“Automobile fire, 
theft and collision rates in the State of 
Illinois shall be predicated upon the loss 
experience as reported by companies, with 
an expense factor of 40% to cover com- 
pany expenses of every character except 
taxes.” 

The Department recognizes the neces- 
sity of a standard master policy form 
for finance business, as well as a stand- 
ard form of finance certificate which 
will clearly define the interest thereunder 
of financed company, purchaser or dealer. 
It is prepared to adopt as mandatory 
for use in Illinois any such form having 
the approval of the Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. Recognizing the 
inter-state nature of finance business, he 
recommends prompt adoption by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of a standard master policy form 
and certificate for countrywide use. 

As vice-president of the Association’s 
special committee on automobile finance 
business, this proposal will be carefully 
followed. It has been understood other 
States have been awaiting settlement of 
the Illinois situation. 

The new rules set forth in Director 


Palmer’s letter to companies are as 
follows: 
“Policies issued whether as master 


policies or to cover individval automobiles 
shall be the same as the policies regularly 
used in writing motor vehicle business 
in the State, and which have been filed 
with this Department. 


“Companies shall require that a cer- 
tificate or policy be actually placed in 
the hands of each car purchaser within 
thirty days following its effective date. 

“Certificates issued under a master 
policy shall contain all of the printed 
conditions of the regular automobile 
policy issued by the insuring company 
and filed by them in this state. 

“Certificates shall clearly show the 
terms and conditions of the master policy 
form. Certificates shall be printed in type 
which is legible. 

“Certificates and copies thereof or pol- 
icies shall clearly set forth the limits 


- of liability, specific insurance rates and 


premiums and insurance coverages. 

“Certificates or policies furnished to 
car purchasers shall be legally counter- 
signed by an agent duly licensed in the 
State for or by the insuring company. 

“Certificates issued under master pol- 
icies or policies issued to purchasers shall 
be issued only in accordance with rates, 
rules and other filings on record with 
this Department. 

“Insurance companies or their agents 
shall have as part of their records evi- 
dence to show that purchasers have 
actually received proper payment of re- 
turned premiums or losses. 

“Mutual companies, reciprocals, or 
companies issuing participating policies 
shall pay to car purchasers earned divi- 
dends as their interests may appear. 

“If restrictive clauses such as a 2% 
monthly reduction clause, deductible pil- 
ferage clause, or 3% value clause having 
been regularly filed by the insuring com- 
pany are made to apply under any policy 
or certificate the rate credit filed for 
such clause or clauses shall be allowed 
the purchaser and purchaser’s copy of 
certificate or policy shall show the net 
rate and premium.” 





PREFERRED 


I. Objects of the Plan 

The Preferred Risk Rating Plan for 
Private Passenger -\utomobiles is de- 
signed to provide a reduced rate for Bodily 
Injury and Property Damage Liability In- 
surance to be applied to the large group of 
automobiles operated by careful drivers. 
Higher rates are provided in the plan for 
the automobiles operated by drivers who 
have demonstrated that they do not be- 
long in the preferred group. 

The Preferred Risk Rating Plan is 
based on the theory that a safe driver 
operating an automobile in a manner 
which safeguards the lives and property 
of others deserves recognition in terms 
of automobile liability insurance cost. 
Thus the non-occurrence of serious or 
repeated accidents during a prescribed 
period of time has been introduced as a 
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RISK RATING IN NEW YORK 


basis of classification to recognize the 
careful driver. This method of rating 
should serve as an incentive for all 
drivers to improve their driving habits. 


II. Application of the Plan 

(A) The Preferred Risk Rating Plan 
shall be applied to every automobile, 
not excluded under (C), classified by 
this Manual as a private passenger auto- 
mobile, provided 

(1) the classification rate applicable 
is based upon the private passenger speci- 
fied car rate, and 

(2) such automobile is insured on 
the specified car, Automobile Fleet Plan 
or More Automobiles than Operators 
Basis. 

(B) Subject to the above provisions 
the Preferred Risk Rating Plan shall 





also apply to insurance written in ac- 
cordance with any of the following 
Manual rules: 


Name of Rule 

Drive Other Car Coverage— 

All forms when added to a policy insur- 
ing automobiles subject to the Plan 
Garage Employees’ Cars 

Named Operator Policy—Private Pas- 
senger Automobiles 

Trailers and Semitrailers—when used 
with an automobile subject to the Plan 


Section of Manual 
Non-Owned Automobiles 
Garage Rules 
Non-Owned Automobiles 
Miscellaneous 

(Continued on page 574) 
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COPYRIGHT 1932, BY INS. CO, OP NORTH AMERICA, r 
a 
a 
rT ” 

A LOSS IS A LOSS, NO MATTER WHAT THE CAUSE” .. . ' 
says the North America national advertising month after month, in urging ; 
the need of a complete insurance program. This month the loss of a family’s e 
Christmas gifts is appropriately utilized as a case in point... and to em- 
phasize the importance of the proper insurance protection against this contin- 
gency. With the message planted, readers are urged to visit a North America 
Agent ... to “consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer.” b 

See our full page advertisement in the December 5 issues y 
of Life and Time, and December 24 issue of Business Week. ; 
b 
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Insurance Company of North America 


PHILADELPHIA is 

and the , 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America a 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. f 
Founded 1792 : 
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ITH the recent development 
of modern art and stream- 
lined gadgets, one’s attention 
is focused upon some truly astonish- 
ing sights. Almost every article of 
daily use has been undergoing the 
metamorphosis of being redesigned 
to conform with the new trend until 
it is becoming difficult to determine 
where art ends and utility begins. 
This advanced design has served 
an excellent purpose in household 
appliances and decorations due to the 
emphasis upon eye-appeal. In other 
instances, however, it has been car- 
ried to a point where courses in art 
appreciation are necessary for the 
average layman who is confronted 
with bent gas pipes, startling angles 
and other evidences of “progress” 
beyond the comprehension, surely in 
some instances, of even the design- 
ers themselves. 


Modern Vehicle Design 


The modern trend in automobile 
body design has led to many peculiar 
styles which have added rather than 
eliminated a number of inconveni- 
ences in car operation. This might 
be considered justifiable pioneering 
in art, but does it make for accident 
prevention ? 

One automobile in the larger class 
is fitted with an attractive radiator 
ornament which traces its ancestry 
to the Spanish Inquisition and is suit- 
able as an adjunct to armored tanks 
for modern warfare. The ornament 
apparently was inspired by the in- 
creased interest in modern art but 
nevertheless it is sharpened to a 
razor edge almost certain to punc- 
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ture the flesh of any oncoming pe- 
destrian. The result of collision 
would be mitigated somewhat by a 
decorative. radiator ornament less 
likely to result in impromptu inci- 
sions. 

Another instrument of torture 
which has been responsible for nu- 
merous painful injuries is the wind- 
shield wiper whose starting knob 
projects in a manner almost certain 
to strike the skull when a car is sud- 
denly stopped or bumped. With 
double knobs in use for both driver 
and front seat companion, two birds 
may be bagged with one shot. 


Hazards On Wheels 


Door handles on present day auto- 
mobiles deserve more than passing 
consideration. The construction of a 
door handle and method of locking 
should be such as to make it prac- 
tically impossible to cause the door 
to open accidentally. Too often we 
find that the door has not been 
closed properly before the car is set 
in motion and while air. conditioning 
has made rapid strides, the rear seat 
passenger may have a mild aversion 
to an excess of natural ozone and 
proceeds to grasp the handle of the 
door in a frantic struggle to effect a 
closure. The wind pressure not only 
emulates the effect of a wind tunnel 
but creates a rush of air sufficient 
literally to blow the passenger to 
perdition. After he makes sudden 
and involuntary contact with the 
road, his fate rests with powers un- 
known. 

The intricate designs of many out- 
side door handles present, in several 


by HARRY ARMAND 


instances, a clothes snatching prob- 
lem of a definitely hazardous nature. 
In congested areas a person may 
walk hurriedly along the street close 
to the curb to find that, abutting the 
curb, usually on the level of a man’s 
coat pocket, is an elaborately exe- 
cuted automobile door handle, de- 
signed in the form of a tortorous 
hook. The handle seemingly extends 
itself to grab the pocket with such 
force that the pedestrian can be 
tripped to make sudden contact with 
the good earth. Ripped clothing and 
a subsequent loss of face are not the 
least of the indignities visited by the 
modern door handle, one of which 
is most appropriately designed in the 
form of an ice hook with curved 
tentacles. 

One of the most efficient types of 
travelling meat-choppers encoun- 
tered in certain motor vehicles is the 
door whose perfect closure is ef- 
fected by the use of sharp metal 
edges that have been instrumental in 
inflicting the most excruciating agon- 
ies when brought into contact with 
unsuspecting fingers. 


Robe Racks 


When a car is stopped suddenly, 
either in collision or to avoid such a 
possibility, the rear seat passenger 
suffers a loss of balance and is 
thrown forward. A chromium metal 
robe rack, carefully placed across 
the back of the front seat, makes a 
handy horizontal bar upon which a 
particularly agile rear passenger may 
chin himself—if he is quick enough 
to avoid the effects of possible. in- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Hazards on Wheels—Cont. 


jury. Failing to exercise this type 
of lightning thinking, the unwary 
rider will be given the opportunity 
of nursing cracked ribs, facial in- 
juries and frequently the distinct 
possibility of a fractured skull. The 
fact that the unsuspecting passenger 
usually is taken by complete surprise 
is not without its grim humor. 

Children particularly are suscep- 
tible to serious head injuries trace- 
able to rigid, metal robe racks. While 
the flexible corded robe racks now in 
use on many cars are less likely to 
inflict injury, they can be of little 
interest to the modernistic artist 
whose sensibilities are offended by 
anything less than lustrous chro- 
mium, preferably with sharp points 
and weird angles. 

Thanks to the efforts of automo- 
bile body stylists, rear seat passengers 
are constantly and unnecessarily 
confronted with death and injury- 
dealing implements. If it were not 
for the tragic consequences, one 
might believe that these instruments 
were apparently designed with the 
view toward increasing hospital rev- 
enue. An illustration of this tend- 
ency is offered by a car generally 
considered in the higher price range 
which has substituted a compara- 
tively safe, corded robe bar for the 
former metal robe rack which ap- 
peared in earlier models. The show- 
room salesman points out this fea- 
ture in a voice choking with pride, 
apparently oblivious to the fact that 
the webbed rack is attached to pro- 
truding knobs of shining metal 
placed in a position seemingly calcu- 
lated to guarantee a pierced skull in 
the event of a sudden stop. As if 
this were not sufficiently hazardous, 
the knobs have an edge warranted 
to insure impalement. 

In the field of modern automobile 
design there are strange paradoxes. 
The general public is bombarded 
with statistics to show that human 
frailty is largely responsible for mo- 
tor vehicle accidents and that every 
conceivable safety factor is built into 
the new car models. Yet in the face 
of the present trend for racy lines 
which often sacrifices safety, incon- 
sistency is glaringly apparent. 


Limited Window Areas 


Despite the examples set by the 
building industry which is concen- 
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trating on larger glass areas to af- 
ford lighter and more healthful liv- 
ing and working quarters, a glance 
at advanced automobile models will 
reveal that window areas are so de- 
signed as to insure almost complete 
privacy, the advantages of which are 
not to be denied in certain instances. 
Nevertheless, an automobile with 
limited window area is not capable 
of affording sufficient view of pos- 
sible hazards, with the result that 
the driver and passenger find them- 
selves riding in animated caves. 
While the 1939 models have in- 
creased their window area, there are 
many blind sectors caused by ultra- 
modern windows which make it im- 
possible for the driver to be fully 
aware of traffic conditions behind or 
on either side of him. 


Miniature Lamp Posts 


We have all seen the little gadget 
which many motorists fasten on 
their fenders. It is a definite admis- 
sion of laxity in making the automo- 
bile safer when the motorist cannot 
see his own fender while seated in 
the car and requires a miniature 
lamp post tacked on the fender to 
assist him in measuring his dis- 
tances. With the cowl pulled up to 
his eyebrows and the seat set low, 
the driver with less than a giraffe’s 
neck finds it difficult to see the road 
a Short distance from the car. Some 
manufactures provide adjustable 
seats which bring the driver closer 
to the wheel or set him back, de- 
pending upon the length of the legs. 
Unfortunately, however, even the 
safest driver finds that the leg ar- 
rangement cannot serve when the 
hazards on the roadway immediately 
ahead require instant observation. 


Safety On The March 


In the interest of complete fair- 
ness, it is a distinct pleasure to point 
out that one large automobile manu- 
facturer has made great strides 
toward increased passenger safety 
by removing protruding knobs from 
the dashboard, placing doors and 
window handles in recesses and re- 
cessing the robe rack into the back 
of the forward seat, out of harm’s 
way. In addition, the back of the 
front seat is heavily padded to act 
as a buffer to break the impact when 
a rear seat passenger is thrown for- 
ward in the automobile. 


Following the 1938 automobile 
shows held throughout the country 
last year, there were incorporated 
inio car design many safety features 
for the reduction of accidental in- 
jury. To imply however that the 
automobile industry has reached the 
ultimate in safe design is not only 
misleading but tends to impart a 
false sense of security. Elimination 
of sharp ornaments, protruding 
metal gadgets, knobs, hooks and ade- 
quate padding of all portions of the 
interior, extra bracing of the doors 
and frames and other improvements 
which suggest themselves will pro- 
vide greater assurance to the possi- 
bility of surviving an accident. Inci- 
dentally, prolonging the life of a 
driver or passenger insures a “live” 
prospect for bigger and better new 
car models. 


SAFETY REGULATIONS 


For the benefit of private carriers of 
property by motor vehicle the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is offering printed 
copies of “Motor Carrier Safety Regula- 
tions” and “Motor Carrier Hours of 
Service Regulations.” These may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


SAFE DRIVING COURSES 


Nebraska and Oregon are the latest 
additions to the procession of states that 
have included safe driving courses in 
their regular high school curricula. These 
states are ninth and tenth to adopt “Man 
and the Motor Car,” the textbook on 
safe driving published by the National 
Conservation Bureau, a division of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, as the basis for giving their 
high school students a thorough under- 
standing of the fundamentals of operating 
an automobile efficiently. 

The purpose of introducing this course 
in high schools is to make future drivers 
good drivers before they are turned loose 
on crowded streets and highways. Safety 
engineers predict that when all states 
teach future drivers how to drive before 
they take control behind a steering wheel, 
the accident toll on American streets and 
highways will experience a record break- 
ing decline. 

“Man and the Motor Car” provides a 
classroom laboratory in which the high 
school pupil learns about the mechanical 
performance of an automobile and how to 
control its operation under all kinds of 
road, weather and traffic conditions ; what 
to do in the presence of emergencies ; the 
unseen forces which cause accidents 
among drivers who do not understand 
their car; and the more commonplace 
rules of highway safety. 
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The golf champion who is out to win normally carries a 
full set of matched clubs, each for its special purpose. 
Lacking any one of these, his game might be crippled. 


And an insurance company, to win profits for its agents, 
must likewise have its full offering of complementary ser- 
vices, without any one of which its helpfulness would be 
severely impaired. 


Such completeness characterizes Standard Accident of 
Detroit. 





STANDARD ACCIDENT 


Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 


With over half a century of experience, this sound, ably 
managed company backs up its agency force with a well- 
rounded casualty insurance and bonding service. It gives 
you the aid of seasoned field men and safety engineers; a 
continent-wide claim service; experienced underwriters; 
helpful home-office co-operation and opportune sales-helps, 
supplemented by distinctive national advertising. 


Standard’s established reputation for prompt, equitable 
settlements creates public acceptance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HOME OFFICE 


UJuter-Ocean 


REINSURANCE 


COMPANY 


114 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


215 W. Tth St. 


BROKERS! BROKERS! 
MORE MONEY with less work 


Without extra calls, or expense, or specialized 
knowledge, you can pile up your commissions by 
co-operating with our regular representatives in sell- 
ing American Credit Insurance. 


Your prospects are the Manufacturers and Jobbers 
whom you already serve. They have a very vital and 
ressing problem—getting paid for goods shipped. 
They are constantly exposed to credit losses. Slow- 
pay customers absorb profits and tie up capital. 


American Credit Insurance covers policyholders 
on credit losses, speeds up delinquent customers, and 
does both economically. That’s the essence of the 
facts which you place before your regular clients. 
Get them interested, then call our trained repre- 


Ameriean Credit Indemnity 


of New York 


sentative who takes care of technicalities, and helps 
close sales. 

We advertise regularly, forcefully, consistently in 
all types of media to help you make sales. Investigate 
this opportunity. 


Full Information About Credit 
Insurance In New Free Booklet 


Everything you want to know about Credit Insur- 
ance and its wonderful money-making opportunities, 
is told in simple, non-technical language in our new 
free booklet: “AN EXPOSITION OF CREDIT 
INSURANCE FOR GENERAL INSURANCE 
BROKERS.” Ask our nearest office or headquar- 
ters for your copy. 


Co. 


J. F. McFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. wso 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aetna Fire Group: Frank A. Aiken has 
been appointed Assistant Marine Manager 
of this group’s New York Marine De- 
ment where he will be associated with 
aring Manager John F. Purcell. Mr. 
Aiken began his insurance career in 1925 
at the New York office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 
He left that company in 1929 to become 
associated with the Marine Office of 
America as assistant underwriter, special- 
izing in protection and indemnity under- 
writing, including liability risks commonly 
written by marine interests. He also has 
had charge of bridge underwriting and at 
present acts as Chairman of the Bridge 
Rating Committee of the I. M. U. A. 
x kk 


Fire Association Group: George I. In- 
selman has joined the Head Office Staff 
of the Marine Department of the Fire 
Association and its affiliated companies. 
Well and favorably known in marine cir- 
cles, he was for some years head of the 
Claims Department of the British & For- 
eign Marine and the American Foreign 
Marine Insurance Companies. He was 
successively Assistant Secretary and Sec- 
retary of these Companies and subse- 
quently Assistant Underwriter of the 
British & Foreign and a Director and 
Vice President of the American & For- 
eign. Mr. Inselman is a member of the 
Average Adjusters Association of the 
United States, was Chairman of the Ad- 
justment Committee of the New York 
Board of Underwriters and has served 
on various other important Committees 
of the Board. 
x kk 


Fireman's Fund: Special Agent Kenneth 
J. Hoag has succeeded Ralph W. Hukill, 
resigned, in the Ohio territory according 
to a recent announcement by E. D. Law- 
son, Western Department manager. Mr. 
Hoag, who previously handled the cen- 
tral part of that State, will now handle 
the southern half in cooperation with 
State Agent Walter A. Sawyer and Ma- 
rine Special Agent Charles Martell. A 
portion of Kentucky, formerly handled 
in connection with Southern Ohio, has 

n placed under the supervision of Ken- 
tucky State Agent James W. Bethel. An- 
other recent change was the appoint- 
ment of William G. Johnston as Special 
Agent for Northeastern Pennsylvania 
succeeding Ernest I. Paine. 

kkk 


Great American Group: C. E. Chan- 
dler appointed Canadian Assistant Man- 
ager. Mr. Chandler, formerly manager of 
the Winnipeg Branch office of the com- 
Pany for eight years, assumed his new 
duties at the Canadian Head Office in 
ontreal on December Ist. Hugh P. 
Ham, who has served in the Winnipeg 
office for fourteen years, succeeded Mr. 
andler as Winnipeg manager. 
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Recently Ralph W. Hukill resigned as 
special agent of the Fireman’s Fund 
group in southern Ohio to act in a 
similar capacity in the southwestern Ohio 
territory for the Great American Group. 
L. H. Wiggins, who formerly supervised 
this field, is now marine special agent 
with offices at Columbus. 

xk ke 


Lumber Mutual Casualty of N. Y.: 
Weston H. Richardson, formerly branch 
manager of the Car & General Insurance 
Corporation, is now associated with this 
company. Mr. Richardson entered the 
casualty insurance business thirteen years 
ago with the Liberty Mutual, engaging 
in work in the underwriting and engi- 
neering departments. Later, for a short 
period, he was connected with the Fidelity 
& Casualty, which he left to assume the 
branch managership of the Car & Gen- 


eral. 
& & & 
Maryland Casualty Company: A. w. 


Lorenz, for the last three years Assistant 
Manager of the Accident and Health De- 
partment of this company, has been named 
Resident Manager of the Cleveland Of- 
fice, succeeding K. Saunders. Mr. 
Lorenz assumed his new position on De- 
cember 1. 
xk k 


National Fire Group: Following the re- 
tirement of Leslie L. Sanders, Automo- 
bile and Inland Marine Superintendent of 
the Western Department, Manager 
George H. Bell announced the appoint- 
ment of J. L. Redden as Superintendent. 
Mr. Redden joined the National Fire 
Group at its home office in 1931 as spe- 
cial agent in the Automobile and Inland 
Marine Department and was later made 
assistant superintendent of the depart- 
ment. On March 1, 1938, he joined the 
Western Department of the Group as 
Assistant Automobile and Inland Marine 
Superintendent. Succeeding Mr. Redden 
in the latter capacity is J. L. La Vielle 
who joined the Group in 1931 after sev- 
eral years with the General Exchange In- 
surance Corporation. Assistant Manager 
Edwin H. Forkel will continue general 
supervision of the Automobile and Inland 
Marine Department in addition to his 
other duties. 
2. 


North British & Mercantile Group: 
William F. Barton has retired as general 
adjuster of this group because of con- 
tinued ill health. G. L. Scott, who was 
appointed general adjuster in association 
with Mr. Barton last July now is sole 
general adjuster, with full charge of the 
loss department of the North British 
Group. Mr. Barton had been associated 
with the Group for about 27 years, and 
he had been og oo adjuster for the 
past 18 years. Mr. Scott likewise has been 
associated with the Group for about 27 


years, practically all of which time was 
spent in the loss department. 
Rearrangement of the Minnesota field 
force was announced following the death 
last of month of C. R. Van De Wall, 
former Twin Cities State Agent. Walter 
H. Paul now has charge of the Twin 
Cities territory in addition to his super- 
vision of the State of Minnesota. Walter 
F. Moore, special agent in Missouri, was 
transferred from Kansas City to the 
Minnesota field as Mr. Paul’s assistant. 


x * * 


Royal Exchange Group: To succeed M. 
B. Shaw, resigned, the Royal Exchange 
and Provident Fire have selected Don 
G. Kaga as special agent in Indiana. 
During recent years Mr. Kaga has spe- 
cialized in loss adjusting. In earlier years 
Mr. Kaga was connected with the Cook 
County office of the Home. Later he was 
named special agent in Illinois, alternat- 
ing field work with managerial service in 
the Illinois survey department. Trans- 
ferred to Indiana in 1932 he remained in 
this field for two years. 


x**k 


Royal-Liverpool Groups: The appointed 
manager of the Western Inland Marine 
Department of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups and manager of the Western 
Marine Department of the Royal Group 
with headquarters at 1144 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Chicago, is Spencer C. 
Mount. He is well qualified for his new 
duties, formerly having been associated 
with the Thames & Mersey Marine In- 
surance Company, Ltd., one of the mem- 
bers of the group, for over twenty years 
in responsible capacities. 

Another recent change in the Royal- 
Liverpool Group’s staff was the appoint- 
ment of Charles E. Black as general 
adjuster in full charge of the home office 
loss department. Mr. Black has been as- 
sociated with the organization for twenty- 
five years and for the past six years he 
has been superintendent of the loss de- 
partment. 

xkx«k 


Sun Insurance Office: Charles H. Tiede- 
mann, well known New England state 
agent of the Sun Insurance Office, the 
Patriotic Insurance Company and the Sun 
Underwriters Insurance Company has 
been named assistant secretary of all 
companies. Although now located at the 
Group’s executives offices in New York 
City, he continues to deal with production 
problems, particularly in the New Eng- 
land field. 
Continued on next page 












Needless Risk 
or Wasted Dollars! 





NSURANCE analyses—business or indi- 
vidual—usually show under-protection 
or over- buying. 


Except where an experienced agent of 
broker has recently made a careful study 
of the situation! 


Insurance problems often seem decep- 
tively simple—to the amateur. But we 
have paid many thousands of claims. We 
know that the advice and counsel of an 
experienced insurance man is important 
to clear and complete protection. And 
when a claim occurs he serves as expert 
representative. 


Insurance that minimizes the agent’s 
function may lessen your protection, 
your service. Insurance is dollar protec- 
tion. There are no cut-rate dollars for sale. 


Why not let an experienced agent or 
broker take a look at your business from 
an insurance point of view? Like a check- 
up by your family doctor, it can do no 
harm—may save your business life. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 














Recent Developments—Continued 


Travelers: Clarence C. Cook was recently 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
agencies at the home office in Hartford, 
Mr. Cook was formerly connected with 
the New York branch as salary allotment 
supervisor. At the home office he will 
have charge of the country-wide develop- 
ment of salary allotment insurance. 

Carl Lindstrom has been promoted to 
assistant branch manager at Chicago. Mr, 
Lindstrom was formerly in charge of 
training of agents and will assist Ben- 
jamin H. Groves who was recently made 
branch manager of this office. 

Leave of absence on account of illness 
has been granted to W. Hugh Bridges, 
manager of the life, accident, and group 
departments of the Indianapolis, Indiana, 
branch office. 

Chalmer C. Cox, assistant manager of 
the life, accident and group departments 
of the Peoria, Illinois, branch office has 
been promoted to the position of associate 
manager of the life, accident and group 
departments of the Indianapolis, Indiana, 
branch office and will be in charge during 
Mr. Bridges’ absence. 

William N. Seery, district group super- 
visor of the Newark, New Jersey, branch 
office will assume new responsibilities as 
group supervisor to the Greater New 
York territory, with headquarters at the 
company’s branch office at 55 John Street. 

Kortbeck Jensen of New York City 
was recently promoted to assistant man- 
ager of casualty lines at the 42nd Street 
branch office. 

A. Garnett Smither, Jr., field assistant, 
casualty lines, of the Camden, New 
Jersey, branch office transferred on 
November 7th to the Charlotte, North 
Carolina, branch office, and Edward A. 
Trott, formerly field assistant, casualty 
lines, at the Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
branch office replaced Mr. Smither at 
Camden. 

zxk*k 


Union Fire, Accident & General: 
Arthur E. Turnquist has been appointed 
Minnesota State Agent for this company 
where he will work in close cooperation 
with Louis L. Law, State Agent for the 
London Assurance Group. Following 
employment in the Foreign Department 
of the First National Bank of St. Paul, 
Mr. Turnquist was ‘‘tccessively special 
agent for the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd. and field supervisor 
for the Fred L. Gray Company, both 
positions entailing coverage of the state 
of Minnesota. 
= *~ 


United Mutual of Boston: Pp. F. Foss 
appointed Canadian Manager for this 
company and the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, with headquarters in 
Toronto, For the past twelve years Mr. 
Foss has been District Manager of the 
United Mutual for New England. 
: & & 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty: 
George F. Avery has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the Pittsburgh 
branch office of this company. Mr. Avery 
was formerly field superintendent of 
Pittsburgh, prior to which he was with 
the company’s Syracuse office. He has 
been with the company since 1922. 
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Competition—Continued 


accomplishing these ends. The 
means they provide must be fol- 
lowed through by all the interested 
parties. 


Comprehensive Contract 


Another possibility for construc- 
tive work is the development of a 
simplified, comprehensive contract. 
The present necessity of buying a 
trunkful of contracts from various 
classes of insurance carriers in order 
to get reasonably adequate coverage 
for a business is a challenge to in- 
surance. I look forward to the time, 
and I believe it is coming, when 
artificial walls between carriers will 
be broken down, and when the list- 
ing of hazards covered by property 
insurance contracts will be obsolete. 

The division of the insurance 
business into major and minor com- 
partments, with rigid and apparently 
sound-proof walls, is unfortunate. 
It produces certain ludicrous results, 
particularly from the point of view 
of the insured. If I desire to insure 
my car against accidental damage, I 
buy a contract covering against all 


placement field. 
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causes of loss. My personal effects, 
limited to those ordinarily carried in 
traveling, may likewise be insured 
against all causes of loss, except in 
my own home. My house may be 
insured against a variety of causes 
listed in the contract, but I bear the 
losses from any cause not listed. 
Some companies may write all-risk 
insurance on some types of property. 
Others may not write all-risk insur- 
ance on anything. 

You have had the recent spectacle 
in New England of insureds re- 
covering losses on their cars, but not 
on their garages, when the losses 
arose from the same hazard, at the 
same location. In some cases they 
could have insured their houses 
against windstorm. In others, where 
the loss was by flood or tidal wave, 
there was no insurance available. I 
can see no good reason why carriers, 
other than life, should not be per- 
mitted to write all forms of insur- 
ance which are not contrary to 
public policy, nor why they should 
not write all-risk coverage on all 
types of property. Such develop- 
ments are opposed because they in- 
volve realignments and are disturb- 


$6 IJ 
FOUR Ris AND 
SPELL AMERICAN 


REePLACEMENTS—Constant cooperation with insurance companies has im- 
proved our service so an assured has his plate glass window installed within a 
few hours after notice to his company. 


ResEarcH—Before a replacement is made, cause of breakage is investi- 
gated. Whether due to acids, paints, erosion, etc. our expert research is to the 
advantage of assured and company. 


Reparrs—when making a replacement, if advised by insurance company, 
we give the added service—without added cost—of tightening loose glass, mold- 
ings and other minor repairs to insure against future breakage. 


Reports—atter a replacement, a detailed report of the case is submitted to 
the insurance company. The repairs, research and recommendations we make 
guide the company in future business. 


ing. These are not, to my mind, 
good reasons. I predict that these 
developments will come, and I sug- 
gest that the agents, on behalf of 
their insureds, would do themselves 
a good turn by pressing for com- 
plete, logical, and satisfying cover- 
age. If you do not do it, others 
will. Some insureds will be unwill- 
ing to pay for adequate coverage— 
in that case it would be a simple 
matter to eliminate hazards by en- 
dorsement, and the whole story 
would appear on the contract. The 
insured would not be left uncovered 
merely by omission, and he would 
be responsible for the eliminations. 
There are many other ways in 
which competition can be made con- 
structive. I offer these two ex- 
amples because they seem to me to 
be fundamental and representative 
of two directions in which you can 
most fruitfully work to improve 
the standing of insurance agents, 
and to increase the effectiveness of 
the protection which they offer. 


Address before the Connecticut 


Association of Insurance Agents, 
New Haven, Nov. 4, 1938 


AN od ied 
SERVICE 


YprED—Reliable and dependable service, coupled with efficient speed has 
made the American Glass Company the recognized leader in the plate glass re- 


American Shass Company | 


030-42 N. BRANCH ST., CHICAGO 


| | 
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Mass. Indem. & Ins. Co. 0.96 35.31 3.94 0.29 25.12 7.64 0.59 2.62 ete 1.89 0.85 0.92 
Mass. Protective Assn. . 7.14 E 2.02 eoee 19.49 6.15 0.25 2.79 0.10 0.04 0.41 
Medical Protective Co. . 1.10 44.77 5.48 oe 10.30 10.33 0.04 3.18 ja ae 1.59 
Mercer Casualty Co. ... 0.65 38.17 8.04 23.95 4.34 0.14 3.03 0.11 0.18 
Merchants Indem. Corp. ........ 0.79 28.35 9.24 wbns 25.47 8.63 odin 0.19 er 0.39 0.56 
Metropolitan Cas. Ins. Co. ..... 5.93 38.77 9.99 1.08 21.90 7.39 0.38 4.51 0.19 1.14 0.68 
Motor Vehicle Cas. Co. ......... 0.94 34.86 10.57 pas 25.73 5.52 <one 1.35 “ees vane 0.32 0.58 
National Automobile Ins, Co. 3.04 30.31 4.50 ene 15.27 2.65 fnane 1.29 1.40 sont 0.08 0.30 
National Casualty Co. .......... 3.28 39.90 4.59 0.59 30.37 3.62 0.21 0.89 0.27 vem 0.54 0.40 
National Life & Acc. Ins. Co. ... 6.18 43.94 0.20 27.52 3.03 0.05 10.36 . 0.19 ie 1.39 
National Surety Corp. .......... 9.34 19.02 6.97 22.69 7.47 0.18 13.39 Sac ome 0.55 0.79 
New Amsterdam Cas. Co. ....... 14.33 40.87 9.72 21.05 4.91 0.19 3.20 0.71 1.00 0.84 

“SO Ee eee 3.85 45.73 2.41 owen 4.28 ere Sane aiken 0.79 0.43 
New York eee 2.66 31.62 9.44 21.63 6.41 0.10 5.15 0.41 1.4 0.90 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


North Amer. Acc. Ins. Co. ...... 
Northwest Casualty Co. ........ 
Northwestern Nat’l Cas. Co. .... 
Norwich Union Indem. Co. ..... 
Occidental Indemnity Co. ...... 


Ocean Acc. & Guar. Corp., U. S 

SEE Weak ewbade6s 606.040: 
Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. ......... 
Ohio Farmers Indem., Co. ....... 
Pacific Automobile Ins, Co. ..... 
Pacific Employers Ins. Co, ...... 


Pacific Indemnity Co. .......... 
Pacific Mut. Life Ins. Co. ....... 
Penn. Indemnity Corp. ......... 
Penn. Mfrs. Assn. Cas. Ins. Co.. 
Phoenix Indemnity Co. ......... 


Preferred Accident Ins. Co. ..... 
Preferred Auto, Ins, Co. ........ 
Protective Indem. Co. .......... 
Provident Life & Acc. Ins. Co... 
Royal Indemnity Co. ........... 


St. Paul Mercury Indem. Co. ... 
Seaboard Surety Co. ........... 
Standard Acc. Ins. Co. ......... 
Standard Surety & Cas. Co. ..... 
WOM EROMMMITY CO. 2. ccccosccces 


Texas Indem., Ins. Co. .......... 
Travelers Indem, Co. ........... 
OS EE See 
Trinity Universal Ins. Co. > 
United Pacific Ins, Co. .......... 


United States Cas. Co. ......... 
United States Fid. & Guar. Co... 
United States Guar. Co. .. 
Universal Indem. Ins. Co. .. ° 
Washington Nat’! Ins. Co. ..... 





West American Ins. Co. ........ 
Western Cas. & Surety Co. ...... 
Wolverine Ins. Co. ....... 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co. 
Zurich Gen. Ace. & Liab. Ins. Co.. 
Per. 








17 Companies with premiums less 
than one million ............ 
50 Companies with premiums be- 
tween one and five million .. 
27 Companies with premiums be- 
tween five and ten million .. 
21 Companies with premiums over 
BEE GE ok cedeccvessscvcs 


Grand Total 115 Companies 


UNDERWRITING DISBURSEMENTS OF 





Premiums Losses Policy —- Salaries, Salaries, Medical 
Written Paid Biges fe- Commis- Officers Home etc. of a. Hpaminess’ 
in (% to Claim tained by sionsor andH O. Office’ Br. Office ll Fees In- 
millions) Prems.) Expenses Agents Brokerage Employees Travel Employees pe itors Salaries spections Rents 
3.93 36. 1.54 2.56 43.05 5.27 0.09 0.52 0.08 0.18 0.15 0.92 
1.32 35.42 8.84 cece eens cece oeee — cove 0.14 S000 
0.83 38.92 5.90 23.89 3.85 0.10 3.40 cose 0.34 0.52 
0.22 166. 44.01 svee 20.66 17.46 0.39 4.40 0.36 2.80 3.30 
1.61 36.48 11.41 cece 17.34 7.58 0.18 3.42 0.74 1.45 0.73 
9.95 40.33 9.68 21.54 7.38 0.62 2.32 0.84 3.47 0.77 
5.48 37.5 9.55 24.49 4.67 0.15 2.77 eee 0.84 0.06 
0.71 37.50 9.22 24.94 eeee oe cece eevee cose oeee 
0.88 35 10.66 5.69 ese ee eee cose eeee eee 
4.94 36.53 9.56 11.51 2.76 0.02 0.93 0.30 0.91 0.24 
5.42 33.86 9.28 22.71 1.9% 0.08 4.68 0.78 etee 1.69 0.20 
5.06 84.73 4.45 20.00 7.35 0.22 2.90 eoee 0.02 0.13 1.24 
1 39.05 18.64 19.39 10.77 0.59 0.92 608% eese 0.04 1.55 
6.47 47.26 4.89 bese 2.78 0.18 3.03 0.30 0.04 1.22 0.15 
3.88 36.24 8.74 0.01 21.26 4.17 0.16 3.36 0.84 cece 1.70 0.4 
4.40 37.90 13.38 23.24 6.59 0.05 3.01 0.51 0.73 
0.74 43.17 5.67 24.43 7.52 0.10 2.30 0.42 1.13 
0.39 31.5 10.44 25.71 5.04 eces 2.68 0.5 0.75 
5.69 51.05 3.12 17.30 3.98 0.25 4.34 0.08 0.33 
13.82 36.26 9.08 18.98 3.64 0.19 2.78 0.84 2.70 0.69 
5.38 27.01 7.97 18.29 5.33 0.16 6.83 0.22 ee 1.14 0.51 
36 6.08 3.36 25.84 8.31 1.19 2.18 oene PTT 4.65 0.71 
16.44 36.93 8. 22.10 4.22 0.44 5.36 0.87 0.01 1.57 0.71 
91 45.5 10.62 21.29 5.58 0.09 “ - 0.52 eee50 2.09 0.40 
3.32 51.28 11.36 21.38 4.01 0.29 0.43 0.99 0.35 
0.57 39.01 3.32 0.43 0.36 0.19 ees one eonn sess 
11.28 29.14 8.10 20.76 8.99 0.23 8.36 0.20 6.79 2.44 
63.55 43.00 7.76 15.81 4.02 0.16 5.87 1.03 0.03 1.63 0.83 
3.89 35.73 5.64 30.01 2.96 0.17 1.94 ee 0.96 0.48 
1.76 38.97 9.46 18.81 6.92 0.91 2.96 1.04 0.65 
6.42 44.16 10.87 19. 4.93 0.26 ye 0.61 1.49 0.93 
35.01 39.94 8.95 19.58 3.23 0.10 6.01 0.49 0.97 1.24 
5.48 26.11 5.54 eee 20.61 6.36 0.32 7.85 0.05 1.50 0.75 
0.26 60.99 18.03 athe 20.26 3.29 0.08 cose seve 1.68 0.49 
6.08 43.12 0.79 0.68 19.72 4.83 0.36 13.24 ° 0.13 0. 
1.15 41.32 8.05 32.82 5.34 0.21 1.86 oes ese 1.15 
3.58 45.60 10.95 24.99 3.48 0.13 0.46 0.36 0.98 0.48 
1.34 57.86 12.41 18.60 7.33 0.05 0.81 os 0.2; 0.55 
0.87 32.42 Te 23.68 8.97 0.34 2.31 ae 20 1.62 
15.61 36.99 10.20 19.17 4.61 0.15 1.31 0.47 1.55 0.42 
11.76 39.57 7.98 0.03 24.10 6.17 0.20 1.67 0.01 0.16 0.42 0.64 
126.93 39.26 8.71 0.09 19.61 5.01 0.36 2.21 0.26 1.08 0.58 
183.29 37.27 6.95 0.09 21.61 4.94 0.23 5.47 0.34 0.02 1.97 0.69 
460.74 39.06 8.99 0.03 19.20 4.01 0.20 5.31 9.69 0.01 1.73 0.91 
782.72 38.68 8.45 0.05 19.90 4.42 0.23 4.79 0.53 0.01 1.66 0.80 





AMERICAN GENERAL 








FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 
INLAND MARINE 




















INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Gus S. Wortham, President 


A strong, conservative, Agency Company now in its 13th year. 
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STOCK CASUALTY COMPANIES—1937 





General State Ins. Dept. All Other hl Postage, ay Bureau Mise. 

Office Taxes Taxes, Other Taxes Legal Printing Tel., Tel., Furniture papers _and Ass’n Under- 

Main on Pre- Licenses State Federal (Except Ex- Adver- and Sta- Exchange In- f and Peri- Dues & As- writing 
tenance miums andliees Taxes Taxes Real Estate) penses tising tionery & Express surance Fixtures odicals sessments Expenses Total 
0.13 1.58 0.33 0.02 0.18 eves coe 0.14 1.36 0.57 0.36 0.27 0.02 0.06 eces 95.95 
or 1.66 0.27 eevee 1.28 0.03 eves rr eece ose cose cose eens 0.18 36.10 83.91 
0.53 1.88 0.74 er 0.72 rr 0.01 0.02 0.35 1.05 ons 0.19 0.03 cose eeee 82.44 
0.06 4.07 0.79 0.11 gees 0.89 1.00 0.97 1.37 1.07 0.87 0.11 eoes 0.16 ree 
0.30 2.23 0.13 0.94 3.07 0.44 0.03 0.43 0.70 0.31 0.20 0.31 0.02 0.41 0.25 88.20 
0.10 1.98 0.16 0.11 0.01 0.43 0.05 0.12 0.59 0.33 0.10 0.44 0.01 0.09 eece 91.46 
0.20 1.49 0.19 0.07 1.09 0.34 0.05 0.13 0.46 0.48 0.51 0.25 0.05 0.12 0.43 85.97 
ese 0.19 TTT coos 1.36 21 cece eoee cess oe-0 cove ee ae coos 10.39 83.82 
eave 2.00 0.04 es 0.12 ee eee es 0.08 rT 0.04 0.02 ooze 0.14 89.14 
0.16 1.45 0.05 0.03 2.26 0.08 0.03 0.36 0.22 0.05 oe 0.26 eee 67.74 
0.08 2.29 0.09 0.07 1.62 ‘ene 0.01 0.07 0.37 0.04 0.12 0.23 0.10 0.20 0.02 80.45 
eons 1.23 0.03 9.16 0.07 0.06 0.12 0.45 0.28 0.31 0.02 0.24 0.03 0.06 1.22 125.32 
9.27 1.61 0.08 ooge 0.37 coe 0.24 0.30 1.01 024 0.70 0.57 0.13 0.06 0.19 97.62 
0.13 0.54 0.01 0.26 0.16 0.06 wed 0.26 0.14 0.08 0.08 0.01 0.78 ees 62.36 
0.10 2.07 0.19 0.22 1.31 0.10 0.11 0.48 0.15 0.04 0.08 cove 0.49 0.21 .59 
0.18 1.94 0.28 gus 0.30 0.39 0.01 0.26 0.52 0.35 0.07 0.14 0.25 evos 90.10 
0.41 0.57 0.14 0.35 0.14 cece once 0.21 0.97 0.96 0.67 0.50 0 0.10 0.80 90.65 
0.31 1.65 0.48 cove 1.29 ose TTT 0.07 1.16 0.41 sess sess 0.22 tee 82.31 
0.06 1.83 0.06 0.17 0.17 TTT 0.12 0.31 0.67 0.40 9.10 0.29 0.02 0.03 oes 84.66 
0.03 2.05 0.08 0.06 0.93 0.08 0.03 0.08 0.51 0.16 0.03 0.10 0.36 0.20 79.89 
0.07 1 0.30 0.03 1.61 0.10 0.13 0.23 0.55 0.38 0.06 0.54 0.18 0.12 0.22 73.74 
0.63 2.53 0.39 0.23 4.73 0.02 0.06 0.22 0.68 1.07 0.16 0.19 0.10 0.13 0.21 63.65 
eeee 2.00 0.10 0.40 0.02 0.09 0.11 0.51 0.71 0.24 0.05 0.24 0.01 0.57 0.01 86.23 
0.06 2.04 0.30 0.14 0.15 0.07 0.04 0.12 0.51 0.22 0.13 0.37 0.02 0.41 0.09 94.03 
0.08 2.46 0.23 0.11 0.11 0.09 0.06 0.02 0.36 0.29 0.03 0.02 0.01 0.47 0.57 94.99 
8.83 0.91 eka ae whee 0.22 0.04 ein 0.71 cose TTT cece TT sees 0.21 53.76 

0.09 2.00 0.19 9.77 1.43 0.08 0.10 0.72 0.53 0.26 0.17 0.72 0.01 0.31 1.68 94. 
0.03 1.95 0.04 0.67 0.20 0.06 0.04 0.56 0.34 0.14 0.14 0.20 0.01 0.35 0.65 85.52 
0.13 1.68 0.16 0.79 0.26 0.14 0.29 0.14 0.55 0.27 0.16 0.27 0.01 0.30 0.68 83.72 
0.32 1.91 0.11 0.40 0.85 0.02 0.11 0.40 0.58 0.71 G.12 0.27 0.04 0.39 0.24 86.20 
0.01 2.07 0.12 0.24 0.68 0.09 0.09 0.02 0.37 0.30 0.07 0.23 0.02 0.48 eae 89.61 
0.08 2.03 0.21 0.28 0.73 0.03 0.21 0.50 0.50 0.72 0.23 0.35 0.02 0.3 0.02 86.80 
0.40 2.17 0.13 0.02 2.69 0.26 0.04 0.13 0.65 0.49 0.07 0.20 0.02 0.20 -2.73 73.84 
9.20 1.84 0.13 0.07 ace 0.04 0.81 0.07 0.92 0.15 cece eeee cose 0.04 0.14 109.21 
0.35 1.73 0.24 0.48 0.23 0.01 0.31 0.24 1.10 0.61 0.13 0.25 0.02 0.03 0.19 90. 
0.28 1.71 os eee 0.31 0.34 0.05 0.21 0.50 0.82 0.27 oese 0.02 rT 0.62 95.89 
0.05 1.91 0.33 0.04 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.04 0.76 0.34 0.02 0.35 0.04 0.12 0.25 91.96 
0.40 0.92 .06 0.12 0.12 0.16 0.10 0.31 0.92 0.45 9.03 0.83 0.02 0.07 0.52 102.86 
0.11 2.68 0.25 eee 0.66 0.28 0.03 0.16 0.90 0.42 0.04 0.28 coce 0.22 0.12 84.46 
0.02 1.81 0.05 0.14 1.14 0.14 0.03 0.17 0.41 0.26 0.09 0.15 0.01 0.24 0.04 79.56 
0.60 1.28 0.30 0.08 0.45 0.14 0.07 0.26 0.66 0.43 0.17 0.21 0.02 0.08 0.87 86.56 
0.19 1.72 0.23 0.18 0.79 0.25 0.16 0.27 0.59 0.44 0.12 0.24 0.02 0.27 0.71 83.47 
0.13 1.73 0.16 0.23 1.01 0.23 0.11 0.20 0.48 0.35 0.11 0.22 0.02 0.24 0.47 85.41 
0.09 2.03 0.11 0.35 0.79 0.18 0.10 0.33 0.50 0.36 0.14 0.28 0.01 0.37 0.30 86.17 
0.12 1.90 0.15 0.29 0.84 0.20 0.11 0.29 0.51 0.37 0.13 0.26 0.01 0.32 0.41 85.51 
DOG - THE FRIEND OF MAN Sepa 
HONESTY 
Teddy, a Boston Terrier, was seeing the dog come forth, and 
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owned by a master who fed him 
none too well. It was Teddy’s habit 
to visit the house of a neighbor 
where extra tidbits were forthcom- 
ing te add variety and abundance 
to his diet. On one visit, he was 
lecked by mistake in a well stocked 
pantry for a whole day, where milk, 
bread, butter, and meat were well 
within his reach. 

On the servant’s return to the 
pantry, she opened the door and 


knowing the time he had been con- 
fined there, she rushed in to see 
what havoc the dog had wrought 
on the food supply. On close exam- 
ination, it was found that honest 
Ted had not tasted of anything al- 
though upon gaining his freedom 
from the pantry, he gnawed vigor- 
ously on a bone which indicated he 
was exceedingly hungry. He fur- 
nished a vivid example of honesty. 


Another Friend of Man—INSURANCE—Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 
SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Protection Since 1883 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters 
sent monthly to our agents and to prospective agents.) 
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Preferred Risk Rating—Cont. 


(C) The Preferred Risk Rating Plan 
shall not be applied to any automobile 
classified by this Manual as a private 
passenger automobile: 

(1) if such automobile is part of a 
fleet which is eligible for experience rat- 
ing, or 

(2) if such automobile is insured on 
the payroll basis under a garage payroll 
policy, or 

(3) if such automobile is written at 
a rate not based upon the private pas- 
senger specified car rate. 


Ill, Definitions 


(1) Experience Period 

The experience period shall be the 
twenty-one months beginning two years 
prior to the effective date of the policy 
and ending three months prior thereto. 

(2) Automobiles 

The automobile shall mean an auto- 
mobile or motorcycle of the private pas- 
senger type as defined in the Definitions 
Rule in the Private Passenger Auto- 
bile Rules Section of this Manual, in- 
cluding any trailer and semitrailer used 
in connection therewith. 

(3) Accident 

An accident shall mean the occurrence 
of an incident during the experience 
period resulting in Bodily Injury Liability 
or Property Damage Liability, or both, 
arising out of the use of an automobile 
as herein defined, owned by the named 
insured, in consequence of which 

(a) an amount has been paid as a loss 
by or on behalf of the owner of such 


automobile or by the company insuring 
such automobile, or 

(b) an amount is held as a reserve, 
on behalf of the insured, by an Insurance 
Company for any pending claim for 
bodily injury or property damage, or 

(c) a civil suit is pending in court 
against the owner of such automobile as 
the result of such accident. 

Note: The accident record shall be de- 
termined as of a date 30 days after the 
expiration of the experience period. 

Claim expenses only and medical first 





aid expenses only shall not constitute a 
loss under this definition. 


IV. Rates and Rating Procedure 


The accident record of each automobile 
while owned by the named insured or 
any replacement or substitution thereof 
during the experience period shall de- 
termine the rate to be applied to such 
automobile or any replacement or substi- 
tution thereof in accordance with the 
following : 




















Classification | Number of Accidents and Liability Incurred Rate* 
; . ‘Class A_ Rates 
No accident shown on State 
A OR Rate Sheets for 
1 accident—Property Damage Only Private Passenger 
Cars 
1 accident—Bodily Injury Only 
B OR : ; Class A rates in- 
1 accident—Both Bodily Injury and creased by 10% 
Property Damage 
c 2 or more accidents—Either Bodily Injury or | Class A rates in- 
Property Damage creased by 15% 





*The respective classification rates 
above are subject to the surcharges ap- 
pearing in the Financial Responsibility 
Laws Rule in the Miscellaneous Rules 
Section. 

Note: 

(a) Change of Ownership 

If the automobile to be insured has 
been acquired from another member of 
the insured’s household, the accident 
record of the automobile while owned 
by any member of the household during 


A Direct “In’— 


to the offices of 26,262 bank executives throughout the United States. That is 
what the advertising columns of the AMERICAN BANKER offer you every day in 


the week. 


the experience period shall be used to 
determine the rating classification. 

(b) Change of Automobile 

If an automobile is canceled from a 
policy, any automobile either added to 
the policy, or separately insured, within 
30 days of such cancellation shall be 
treated as a replacement of the canceled 
automobile. 

(c) Named Operator Policy—Private 
Passenger Automobiles 


This powerful medium—America's only daily banking newspaper—reaches your 
prospect at the time he is making his decisions. It is apart of his business day, and 
it puts your message where you want it, with all the influence of the daily press. 


Plan a test campaign NOW, and see for yourself how effectively the AMERICAN 
BANKER converts prospects into customers—and at such a small expense. 


Amperiran Banker 


The. Only Daily Banking Newspaper, 
Established 1836 


32 STONE STREET 
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The accident record of the named in- 
sured, while operating any automobile 
or motorcycle of the private passenger 
type, shall be considered in determining 
aad — rate applicable to such 


to "Man Automobiles Than Opera- 


tor. 

Assomobiles or motorcycles of the 
private passenger type insured under the 
More Automobiles Than Operators Rule 
which, on the basis of their accident 
record, are classified above as Class B 
or Class C, shall be surcharged 10% or 
15%, respectively, of the full manual 
(Class A) rate in addition to the rate 
normally applicable under the foregoing 
rule. 


V. Cancellation 

Any policy endorsed or canceled and 
rewritten so that the surcharge is re- 
duced or avoided, or its application post- 
poned, shall be adjusted on the short 
rate basis. 


VI. Administration of the Plan 


The information necessary to assign 
the proper rate for an automobile shall 
be obtained (a) from the company’s 
records of experience under its own 
policies insuring the risk during the ex- 
perience period, (b) from accident record 
reports received from other companies 
which have insured the risk during the 
experience period, (c) from an applica- 
tion signed personally by the applicant, or 
(d) from an application signed by the 
applicant’s representative, in accordance 


with the following. The rating informa- 
tion contained in the applications must 
be checked in certain cases as indicated 
below, against the records of the com- 
pany which has previously insured the 
risk and may be checked against such 
sources in any case. 

Pending the submission and required 
verification of the information necessary 
to rate the policy, insurance may be af- 
forded by binder or by a policy written 
at Class C rates subject to adjustment 
upon receipt and verification of the nec- 
essary information. 

(A) Source of Rating Information 

(1) If a company writing a policy 
has insured the risk at any time during 
the experience period, it shall use its 
experience on such insurance in con- 
junction with the required information 
for the balance of the experience period, 
in rating the policy. 

(2) <A signed application is not nec- 
essary : 

(a) when the writing company has 
insured the risk for both bodily injury 
and property damage liability during the 
entire experience period, or 

(b) when the writing company has 
obtained an accident record report from 
the company or companies which in- 
sured the risk for the coverages and 
parts of the experience neriod for which 
eo writing company did not insure the 
risk. 

(3) A signed application is necessary 
in all other cases, and: 

(a) must be signed personally by the 
applicant if the applicant was not insured 


during the entire period for both bodily 
injury and property damage liability in a 
company authorized to do business in New 
York State, or 

(b) must be signed personally either 
by the applicant or by his representative 
if the applicant was insured during the 
entire experience period for both bodily 
injury and property damage liability in 
a company authorized to do business in 
New York State. 

The signature of the applicant on all 
applications received from an agent, 
broker or solicitor shall be certified by 
such agent, broker or solicitor. 

(B) Applications to be checked 
against Accident Record Reports 

(1) A company, upon receipt of an 
application signed by the applicant’s 
representative, shall immediately check 
the rating information in the application 
with that contained in the accident record 
reports which it shall obtain from the 
other companies which have insured the 
risk during the experience period. 

(2) A company, upon receipt of an 
application, signed personally by the ap- 
plicant, which discloses the occurrence of 
an accident involving bodily injury to 
other persons or damage to the property 
of others during the experience period, 
and indicates that insurance against the 
liability involved was carried by the ap- 
plicant at the time of such accident, or 
which, although fully completed in other 
respects, does not state the accident 
record of the applicant, shall likewise 
check the rating information as in (1) 
above. 











HOW FIREMAN'S FUND GOT ITS NAME 





Doric THE COLORFUL ERA of volunteer firemen and hand-drawn, hand-operated 
engines, a retired sea captain established an insurance company to operate in partnership 


with the San Francisco Fire Department. 


Ten percent of the company’s profits was paid 


to the firemen’s charitable fund. A metal plaque or “house mark” was attached to each 
building insured in the hope that the volunteers would redouble their efforts in safe- 
guarding buildings bearing the “Fireman’s Fund” mark. This impractical profit-sharing 
feature, dropped within two years of the company’s founding, thus determined the com- 
pany’s name—Fireman’s Fund. Today, a stabilizing factor in the nation’s business and 
world commerce, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company celebrates its 75th Anniversary! 


Fire Automobile Marine : Casualty - Fidelity « Surety 


REMANS FUND GROU 


IRI Faure faserance ty 


Home Fire ine naurance Company 


Occidental Insurance Company 


Firemans Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental iedemnily Company 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE +» PORTLAND + LOS ANGELES 
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Operating Expenses—Continued from page 532 excess commissions in the so-called “excepted” cities. 
It is also possible that the increase of automobile busi- 
ness, carrying heavier commission cost was greater 
proportionately. 

‘The next largest increase is in salaries. Here are 
the figures : 


Groups I and II, but the rate of increase in this, the 
principal item of expense, is lower as the premium 
volume gets smaller. The giant companies, Group I, 
show an increase almost double that of the companies 
in Group III. This is probably due to many factors; 
first, the big increase in values in the last twenty years 
has been in the large cities where commissions are 
higher in many cases than in smaller places, though 
the reverse ought to be true. This reflects the evil of 


1916 1925 1935 1937 
Group I ...... 3.5% 5.7% 7.1% 6.8% 
Group II...... 4.2% 6.1% 7.5% 7.0% 
Group III ..... 4.0% 5.2% 7.6% 7.6% 




















SE wed einai .. 38% 5.8% 7.1% 6.9% 
*Group No. | 
Year 1916 Year 1925 Year 1935 Year 1937 
NN ss cecascereaneececetscttoee ved $164,983, 686 $377,905,939 $273,663,026 $332,431,793 
iE ian alee dt ae ete seewee seeks hcn.cene 21'958,125 62,707,295 49,870,971 50,475,073 
SEED Se cceneee ee wecedeedceseveresrcocesvccece 13.3% 16.6% 18.2% 15.2% 
Net gross premiums ........cccescccecccccces 143,025,561 315,198,644 223,792,055 281,956,720 
DEGREES DEGMIGINS 66 cccccdccccccciccccecs 36,526,943 66. 660,584 49,371,981 67,716,213 
ARs aaa ds trelnes kip shes 600s sdinee-nier 25.5% 21.1% 22.1% 24.0% 
BE PND. 6b svccvccadcorvesrcvevcsssscovecs 106,498,618 248,538,060 174,420,074 214,240,507 
Reinsurance recovered on losses paid ........ 19,876,921 4.4 34,817,594 52.2 18,757,314 38.0 26,806,956 39.6 
Acquisition expenses and ratio to net prems. : 
Agents’ compensation .......csccccccccccoes 20,272,799 19.1 57,795,347 23.2 43,082,482 24.7 53,908,625 25.2 
MOREE BOOMER 6s0eccdvcvcceccsvcccccce 422,357 0.4 676,968 0.3 440,480 0.3 515,821 0.2 
Field supervision expenses .............000+. 4,817,341 4.5 9,431,530 3.8 8,337,611 4.7 9,790,089 4.6 
Total acquisition expenses ..............++04- 25,512,497 24.0 67,903,845 27.3 51,860,573 29.7 64,214,535 30.0 
tLoss adjustment expenses .........+..ee0005 1,241,684 1.2 4,733,186 1.9 5,035,863 2.9 7,054,378 3.3 
Management expenses and ratios to net prems. : 
i i Se. vcpctaccoeismpevsvessneetes 3,830,112 3.5 14,276,542 5.7 12,166,088 ok 14,571,812 6.8 
EE Eva ded ethabdasbses 606 se snes secs eceoces 660,998 0.6 2,127,552 0.9 2,320,731 1.3 2,160,109 1.0 
i ER coc adeeseedsecnes 8  seekenne “se | ehemaae a ,065 196,537 0.1 
WUSTEENNS: GRE BECGTOS oc cece ccscsccvcccove 166,249 0.2 511,781 0.2 338,502 0.2 462,829 0.2 
DL cena cedaestnesesees ONES 149,988 0.2 306,582 0.1 229,660 0.1 257,404 0.1 
Inspection and survey ...... ote aweees . 1,584,513 1.5 4,821,513 1.9 5,193,348 3.0 6,459,464 3.0 
Federal taxes .......... Pecccccccoese coe 552,7 0.5 616,754 0.2 3,058,511 1.8 2,601,354 1.2 
Taxes, Heenses and £008 ...ccccccccccccccce 3,531,602 3.3 7,714,573 3.2 5,647,846 3.2 6,951,909 3.3 
Postage, telegraph, telephone .............. 663,687 0.6 79,066 0.3 726,149 0.4 737,387 0.4 
LOGE] GRPOMMOS oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccce ° 76,667 0.1 116,677 -0.1 175,903 0.1 75,225 eee 
EE cca cetcctctceceesosee 366,437 0.4 1,282,166 0.5 878,964 0.5 831,454 0.4 
PEIMGINS SUE GIBUOREEY 6c cccccccccccccces 982,404 0.9 2,034,414 0.8 1,373,201 0.8 1,539,127 0.7 
Total management expenses ..............0+. 12,565,405 11.8 34,587,620 13.9 32, 235,968 18.5 36,844,611 17.2 
WOE TED So ccdccicscrvcverdvrccssess $38,077,902 35.8 " $102,491,465 41.2 $84, 096; 541 “48.2 2 $101,059,146 47.2 


t Excluded from total expenses. 

*Includes Aetna Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn.; Continental Ins. Co., New York, N. Y.; Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co., San . Cal.; 
Great American Ins. Co., New York, N. Y.; Hartford Fire Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn.; Home Ins. Co., New York, N. Y.; Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadeiphia, Pa. and National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


*Group No. Il 


Year 1916 Year 1925 Year 1935 Year 1937 
Gross premiums ......... indiametrebiiaeesds ° $48,442,934 $110,974,850 $76,380,231 $87,266,543 
Cancellations ...... eteedsndenee Deheeteebeees 6,968,359 16,234,119 13,570,835 13,522,233 
in inate Mind chs Usb tebewd 00404 408s eeeen ee 14.4% 14.6% 17.8% 15.5% 
Net gross premiums .............. Saseccoooees 41,474,575 94,740,731 62,809,396 73,744,310 
POUUURURRED BOUEUING. 2. cccocscbsccccesccces 10,791,833 33,939,275 19, _ yg! 25,570,510 
PE Titi nkncdialenie wkthees se eedoecesercceeee 26.0% 35.8% 1.4% 34.7% 
SE NL 6 nbuvcevebasbensetotssseercoece 30,682,742 60,801.456 43, 067" 179 48,173,800 
Reinsurance recovered on losses paid ........ 6,198,418 57.4 16,647,675 49.1 8,179,790 41.4 10,624,0 41.5 


Acquisition expenses and ratios to net prems. : 





Agents’ compensation ..... bbNdb ese lets evese 6,266,677 20.4 14,246,951 23.4 10,957,063 25.4 12,757,907 26.5 
I Te 184,584 0.6 358,385 0.6 246,221 0.6 262,547 0.5 
Field supervision expenses ................ 1,300,539 4.2 2,102,607 3.5 1,990,479 4.6 2,146,369 4.5 
Total acquisition expenses ...............200. 7,751,800 25.2 16,707,943 27.5 13,193,763 30.6 15,166,823 31.5 
t Loss adjustment expenses .............0.005 389,680 1.3 1,159,903 1.9 1,159,736 2.7 1,326,178 2.7 
Management expenses and ratios to net prems. : 
RMEUEOE GE BOON cocccdcvsccccsccsecccveccses 1,317,270 4.2 3,715,382 6.1 3,248,535 7.5 385,966 7.0 
BE o cbncd db cd bccescvesdscccescavsccececion 199,289 0.6 429,441 0.7 ee 1.3 497,370 1.0 
General OfFCE CXPOERGE ....cccccccccccccccccs cvescecs ns 0 (iti«*t meas * ‘ 0.1 54,360 0.1 
Furniture and fixtures ..........-eeseeeees 33,286 0.1 132,451 0.2 42.208 0.1 73,572 0.2 
ES Se hans shade hhs o<bdeceseerrscceossetos 61,506 0.2 150,661 0.3 92,087 0.2 92.485 0.2 
Inspection and SUrVeY ......--.eee eee eeeeee 470,870 1.5 1,332,047 2.2 1,295,768 3.0 09,889 2.7 
aS tons Bad 64a ke one cye.beveeeees 143.388 0.5 142,474 0.2 711,896 By 752,683 1.6 
Taxes, licenses and fees .........seeeeeeeee 970,176 3.2 1,748,275 2.9 1,420,480 3.3 1,667,341 3.5 
Postage, telegraph, telephone .............. 154,368 0.5 ,307 0.4 87,5 0.4 180,554 0.4 
Legal CXPeMBes .......cccccccccccccscnccvecs 25,338 0.1 19.931 - 38,281 0.1 15,757 ee 
Advertising and subs. ..........eeeeeeeeeee 43,309 0.2 231,136 0.4 122,665 0.3 154,036 0.3 
Printing and stationery ...........++eeeeees 264,796 0.9 551, 0.9 365,738 0.9 362,891 0.8 
Total management expenses ............++4++: 3,683,596 12.0 8,671,184 14.3 8,121,761 18.9 8,546,904 17.8 
Total BXpeMees ......cccccccccccsccccccece $11,435,396 37.2 $25,379, 127 41.8 $21,315,524 49.5 $23,713,727 49.3 


Excluded from total expenses. - : 

3 Includes Boston Ins. Co, Boston, Mass.; Copnestions Fire Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn.; Glens Falls Ins. Co., Glens Falls, N. ¥-; 

National Liberty Ins. Co. of America, New York, Y.: National Union Ins. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Providence Washington Ins. Co., Sevdieoan R. I. and Westchester Fire Ins. Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Total Expenses 


of the companies advanced 11.4 points, equal to a rise 
of 314%2%. The increase in agents’ compensation of 
5.9 points plus the increase in home office salaries and 








eater Increased expenditures in other directions were rela- 
tively very limited as is evident from the following fees of 3.1 points accounts for nearly 80% of the 
» are comparison of total operating cost: heavier expenses. The increase is thus traced to larger 
. pay for the people who produce the business and those 
937 1916 1925 1935 1937. _—- who handle it in the offices. 
5.8% SD Secass 35.8% 41.2% 48.2% 47.2% . Acquisition cost, including field supervisory expenses, 
7.0% Group II ...... 37.2% 418% 49.5% 49.3% consumed 30.3% of total net premium writings in 1937. 
7.6% Group III ..... 37.5% 41.7% 51.0% 506% The other major expenses are classified as follows :— 
5.9% Total ......... 362% 414% 48.6% 47.6% Salaries and fees 6.9% ; Federal and other taxes 4.6% ; 
inspections and surveys 2.9%, leaving a balance of 
Over the twenty year period the total operating cost 2.9% for all other items, for a total of 47.6%. 
*Group No. Ill 
Year 1916 Year 1925 Year 1935 Year 1937 
Se DUOMNAEERE 0.0.6.0.066.0000,96600600000006008 ° $14,517,264 $33,775,854 $25,836,018 $26,736,881 
PE Giscoudvadehstiseeeensséécesecees +799,906 6,035,407 4,820,843 4,373,775 
Dp rdenekesenaoonees s6es coenoeqocecesous 19.3% 17.9% 18.7% 16 
39.6 TR MOONS PRGMIMMS 00 cc cccccscccccccvcsosens 11,717,358 27,740,447 21,015,175 22,363,106 
Reinsurance premiums ......ccsccccccccccece 4,783,594 15,062,999 9,003,476 9,328,327 
Ae teh avs wierd edesegen teRibahaeasees 40.8% 54.3% 42.8% 41.7% 
NEES et a Rene 6,933,764 12,677,448 12,011,699 13,034,779 
25.2 Reinsurance recovered on losses paid ....... 2)371,5 264 49.6 7,730,097 51.3 3,613,984 40.1 3,572, 38.3 
0.2 
4.6 Acquisition expenses and ratios to net prems.: 
30.0 SEED ccs wmercssvevececeeces 1,691,720 24.3 3,243,195 25.6 3,257,561 27.1 3,551,014 27.2 
RY MIE 05s cane ca eiveiee asseaee 20,123 0.3 42,720 0.3 109,181 0.9 110,668 0.9 
3.3 Field supervision expenses ..............+. 137,125 2.0 329,710 2.6 471,749 3.9 511,187 3.9 
Total acquisition expenses ................00. 1,848,968 26.6 3,615,625 28.5 3,838,4 31.9 4,172,869 32.0 
6.8 tLoss adjustment expenses ................005 87,721 1.3 215,835 1.7 290,992 2.4 318,753 2.4 
1.0 Management expenses and ratios to net prems. : 
0.1 ETI soars cc accecexasebteccewees 277,820 4.0 ,048 5.2 907,784 7.6 986,216 7.6 
0.2 ais sg cck Sonic cd ncawses 27,650 0.4 79,082 0.6 109,846 0.9 109,530 0.8 
0.1 i Ci CD «cesedccédoctsesisesets i «ccensinn ses (we oe 10,896 0.1 17,843 0.1 
3.0 Furniture and fixtures .............cceeeeee 3,369 aa 13,711 0.1 16,846 0.1 24,751 0.2 
1.2 esas Attias eralncpsccaaecovnesowese 16,030 0.2 35,875 0.3 220 0.3 40, 0.3 
3.3 Inspection and survey ...........eeeeeeeeee 100,224 1.4 284,192 2.2 334,920 2.8 337,310 2.6 
0.4 I i ciiGcapebeiviedsessosseosona 44,145 0.6 51,805 0.4 251,383 2.1 ‘ 1.6 
see Te, MECCRESD BE BOGS cccccccccccccccsece 215,795 3.1 373,784 2.9 421,097 3.5 490,039 3.8 
0.4 Postage, telegraph, telephone .............. 21,835 0.3 34,832 0.3 43,244 0.4 47,598 0.4 
0.7 No ae Canna mesiewew 2,996 tps 7,413 0.1 13,001 0.1 10,886 0.1 
17.2 Advertising and subs. ...........csseeeeees 11,905 0.2 39,588 0.3 46,987 0.4 43,335 0.3 
—_ Printing and stationery ...............e0e 48,525 0.7 104,350 0.8 90,944 0.8 104,565 0.8 
47.2 Total management expenses ............2-+6- 770,294 10.9 1,670,680 13.2 2,285,168 19.1 2,419,603 18.6 
“Cal; Total MEPOOGGS. ..c0cscccccccvsccccccccses $2,619,262 37.5 $5,286,305 41.7 $6,123,659 51.0 $6,592,472 50.6 
yrance t Excluded from total expenses. 
*Includes American Alliance Ins. Co., New York, N. Y.: Buffalo Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Insurance Company State of Pa., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Merchants Fire Ins. Co., Denver, Colo.; Michigan Fire and Marine Ins. > Detroit, Mich.; Old Colony Ins. Co., ‘Boston, 
Mass.; Standard Fire Ins. Co., Trenton, N. J. and Star Ins. Co. of America, New York, 
All Groups Combined 
Year 1916 Year 1925 Year 1935 Year 1937 
CNT PROC TOR PROP O Ee $227,943, $522,656,643 $375,879,275 $446,435, atF 
EE, Sid cecnd cdot pavishbenbestoneusien® 31, — oe 84,976,821 68,262,649 68,371,08 
eee Bak song Seek ataeenees pawks eres 3.9% 16.3% 18.2% 15. 3 0 
I IN 5s icc cnsistwoneesswsces 196, 217, 494 437,679,822 307,616,626 378,064,136 
41.5 Eelasurance POUIES cece ccwcceccccoscescone 52, 102, 370 115,662,858 78,117,674 102,615,050 
DG NTs asieehache sckbeettenberesondaseee 26.5 lo 26.4% 25.4% 27.1% 
oe te leis balan ahaa clean 144,115,124 322.016,964 229,498,952 275,449,086 
| Reinsurance recovered on losses paid ....... 28,446,603 54.6 59,195,366 51.2 30,551,088 39.1 41,003,420 40.0 
4.5 Acquisition expenses and ratios to net prems. : 
31.5 OC aa = 7 19.6 75,285,493 23.4 57,297,106 25.0 70 a eee 25.5 
See 0.4 1,078,073 0.3 795,882 0.3 889,03 0.3 
2.7 Field supervision expenses .............+.+- 6. Se ‘005 4.4 11,863,847 3.7 10,799,839 4.7 12,447, ous 4.5 
Total acquisition expenses .............+.--- 35,113,265 24.4 88,227,413 27.4 892,827 30.0 83; 097 30.3 
$2 tLoss adjustment expenses ................0 1,719,085 1.2 6,108,924 1.9 6,486,591 2.8 8,699,309 3.2 
0.1 Management expenses and ratios to net prems.: 
0.2 i i CN sos sccdbsugeseerectsecaces 5,425,202 3.8 18,637,972 5.8 16,322,407 7.2 18,943,994 6.9 
0.2 REFERRERS RES SE em 887,937 0.6 2,636,075 0.8 2,980,908 1.3 767, 1.0 
2.7 eee RR mE —<  '~ hperees eae 184,165 re 268,740 0.1 
1.6 Furniture and fixtures ......... EERIE: 904 0.1 657,943 0.2 397,556 0.2 561,152 0.2 
3.5 sa PEE uiue ae dink d.066ss: Avsane oes snes 227.524 0.1 493,1 0.2 359,967 0.2 389, 0.1 
0.4 Inspection BOG GOEUEF 6c ccccccccctccesecces 2,155,007 1.5 6,437,752 2.0 6.824.036 3.0 8,106,663 2.9 
oP MT Co tie ts edsbebb-gohe ebsnooets 740,281 0.5 811,033 0.3 4,021,790 eB 3,561,498 1.3 
0.3 Taxes, licenses and fe@S .......eeeeeeeeeeee 4,717,573 3.3 9,836,732 3.1 7,489,423 3.3 9,109,289 3.3 
0.8 Postage, telegraph, telephone Re 839.890 0.6 1,031,205 0.3 956,961 0.4 965,539 0.4 
17.8 Es sical (Le GUsvebSicccvacsexs 195,01 0.1 144,02 eae 227,185 0.1 101.868 vie 
—— I NE GM a 5s cnbecenssvesse 421.651 0.3 1,552,890 0.5 1,048,616 0.5 1,028,825 0.4 
49.3 PGS GOO MIMCIOMOPY . 200 cccccccccceseee .295.725 0.9 2.690.743 0.8 1,829.283 0.8 2.008.583 0.7 
Total management SEOMOES «oc cccccccvecesascs 17,019,295 11.8 44,929,484 14.0 42,642,897 18.6 47,811,118 17.3 
a5! NE IN ios 55s tah nb ows. avid. vidoe abe $52,132,560 36.2 $133,156,897 41.4 “$111, 535,724 6 $131, 365,345 47.6 
t Excluded from total expenses. 
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Get Out of the Rut—Continued 


in putting that ability into use. If 
you had spent less time to acquire 
ability your income would naturally 
be less. It follows then, logically, 
that if you spent more time in 
acquiring ability you would be in a 
position to achieve greater success. 
Others may acquire the same ability 
in less time than you, but time is 
still the one outstanding element, 
and you possess that gift in an equal 
amount with all other men. 

Granting then, for the sake of this 
discussion, that time is the all- 
important fundamental, it would be 
well to determine just how these 
hours should be spent to achieve 
greater success, greater achievement 
and greater income. 

You have had your deposits of 
time—twenty-four hours a day— 
placed in the Bank of Time. On 
such an important question, isn’t it 
logical that you consult your banker 
as to the best method of investing 
these. assets ? 


Spend Time 


Let us suppose your president 
here, Mr. Goldsmith, is the president 
of the Bank of Time and you 
presented your problem to him. He 
might very well answer by saying, 


“T am very glad you have come to - 


me for advice. I am going to sug- 
gest a program that will bring you 
better results than you anticipate. 
You don’t have to invest all your 
funds. I would suggest that you 
spend some of them. Suppose you 
spend eight hours a day for work. 
I'll let you spend an hour to reach 
your work and an hour to return 
home. You can spend eight hours 
for sleep, and three hours for your 
meals, and then I would suggest you 
spend two hours for recreation.” 
But you might say to him, “Wait 
a minute, Mr. Goldsmith, I have 
only twenty-four hours a day to 
spend and you’re over that allot- 
ment already.” So Mr. Goldsmith 
says, “Well, let’s figure it out. Eight 
hours for work, two for transporta- 
tion to and from work make ten, 
eight for sleep—that’s eighteen— 
three for meals make twenty-one 
and two for recreation—twenty- 
three. So you see you still have one 
hour to spare. Tell me what you 
are going to do with that one hour 





for the next five years and I'll tell 
you whether or not you'll be ahead 
of where you are today.” 

But you might ask, ““What can I 
accomplish in one hour?” “Well,” 
Mr. Goldsmith could say, “one hour 
a day for five years is approximately 
1800 hours. That number of hours 
devoted to study will enable you to 
speak, read and write any foreign 
language including Chinese. It 
would enable you to master any 
musical instrument or any trade, but 
maybe you do not want to learn any 
of these—so better still, if you are 
interested, and I hope you are—one 
hour a day for the next five years 
devoted to an intensive and system- 
atic study of the insurance business 
would place you head and shoulders 
above your competitors in the busi- 
ness.” 

Now, five years may be quite a 
while when looking forward, but 
let’s take a backward glance. It 
seems only yesterday that we were 
in the depths of the Depression, yet 
that was more than five years ago. 
It is more than five years ago that 
all the banks of the country were 
closed, yet it seems to be only a 
short time. 


Room for Improvement 


Of course, there are some agents 
who enjoy a splendid business, but 
there is always room for improve- 
ment. Why is it though, that there 
are so many on the ragged edge, so 
many barely eking out an existence? 
Why do you hear so much wailing 
and weeping about chiseling and 
mutual and reciprocal competition? 

Mr. Dauwalter gave a pretty good 
answer to those questions in an 
address he gave some time ago when 
he told of a conversation he had 
with a big industrialist who told him 
very bluntly, “You know, you insur- 
ance people strike me as a funny lot. 
For years my company had parceled 
out small policies to every agent in 
the community and I have never 
been able to figure out why these 
insurance men were content to take 
orders for small policies without 
making an effort to completely sell 
their accounts.” 

This man went on to say that 
eventually an enterprising insurance 
expert stepped into the picture and 
sold this firm on the idea that they 
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JEWS 





were in need of a competent insur- 
ance advisor, and he proved his 
point by calling their attention to 
many errors and deficiencies in their 
policies and coverages, as well as 
hazards not even insured against. 


It was just recently that one of 
our special agents told me of a case 
he had unearthed where the agent 
wouldn’t write any automobile poli- 
cies, and when he finally drew out 
the reason for this he found it was 
simply because the agent didn’t 
know anything about automobile 
insurance. 


Broker Competition 


I have heard from time to time, 
expressions of fear and distress 
from agents throughout California, 
because of the inroads of the big 
brokers. Now, the big brokers have 
competent men on their payrolls to 
be sure and that’s how they get their 
business for the most part, but these 
brokers have no monopoly on ability 
and what’s more—bringing us back 
to the point I have brought up in 
this discussion, they have no monop- 
oly on the time necessary to acquire 
this ability. I'll take any one of you 
agents present today, after consci- 
entiously following my five-year 
program, and pit you against any of 
these so-called big brokers. 


I have noticed continually a sort 
of apathy, or a shying away on the 
part of many agents, as regards cer- 
tain coverages which they feel are 
somewhat technical or complicated. 
Why isn’t more Use and Occupancy 
sold today? Why hasn’t the Ex- 
tended Coverage Endorsement been 
added to more policies? Why isn’t 
the Average Clause used more fre- 
quently? I know, and so do you— 
a lack of thorough and expert knowl- 
edge of the insurance business. Just 
recently I heard an agent who for 
years was selling his clients policies 
for any old amount with the 100% 
Average Clause attached, on the 
premise that the rate was lower— 
without any knowledge or explana- 
tion of the working of the clause. 


Knowledge of Business 
It behooves every agent who 
wants to make a success of his life’s 


work to improve his knowledge of 
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the business—to implant more firmly 
in his mind the fundamentals of the 
business, no matter how capable he 
may consider himself ; to become ex- 
pert on the rates and rules and 
forms; and to keep abreast of the 
times as new developments and new 
coverages are brought into use. And 
in making this statement I have ref- 
erence not only to straight fire in- 
surance, but the so-called side lines 
as well, to say nothing of the various 
other requirements of his clients in 
automobile, casualty and inland ma- 
rine coverages in their multitudinous 
forms. 


I have outlined a plan for you 
whereby your objective can be at- 
tained through adherence to a defi- 
nite program. Forget the five years 
—don’t worry about the 1800 hours 
—start with the first hour and re- 
solve today to follow this program 
through. Therein lies the secret of 
your future success. Procrastination 
has been the cause of more failures 
than you will ever know. Many air- 
castles have been built, but only an 
infinitesimal percentage have ever 
materialized. The reason for failure 
is not due to the plans but because of 
insufficient determination to carry 
these plans through to completion. 


In conclusion I want to quote to 
you from an old Sanskrit which was 
written hundreds of years before 
Christ. No one knows who wrote 
it, or exactly when it was written, 
but it applies to us in this modern 
day even more than to the ancients 
of that time. The old Sanskrit, 
translated, runs as follows: 


Look well to this one day 

For it and it alone, is life. 

In the brief course of this one_ 
day 

Lie all the verities, all the reali- 
ties of your existence— 

The joy of living, the splendor 
of beauty, the glory of action. 

Yesterday is but a dream—to- 
morrow is only a vision. 

But today, well lived, makes ev- 
ery yesterday a dream of 
happiness 

And each tomorrow a vision of 
hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this one 
day 

For it, and it alone is life. 











YOURS FOR 
MORE BUSINESS 


To meet present com- 
petition on automobile 
insurance every agent 
must know, not only the 
P.L. and P.D. provisions 
of his own company’s 
policies, but also those 
of his competitors. He 
must be able to combat 
the limited policy evil 
and protect his clients 
against incomplete cov- 
erage—if he wants 
more business. 





With BEST’S AUTO- 
MOBILE POLICY 
CHART he can do this 
easily, instantly and 
—authentically. This 
leather-bound, pocket- 
size chart contains the 
complete analysis of 
the liability and prop- 
erty damage provisions 
of 200 policies issued 
by the leading automo- 
bile writing companies. 
A genuine necessity for 
your sales kit—and for 
only $1.54! Send for 
your copy today. 


ALFRED M. BEST 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HAVE YOU FOUND 
THE KEY TO 


SAFETY? 


Accidents, fires and indus- 
trial disease can be pre- 
vented only by recognizing 
the causes and by elimi- 
nating the hazards. 


The safety information 
necessary to do this can 
be found—quickly, com- 
pletely and clearly—with- 
in the pages of SAFETY 
ENGINEERING— Amer- 
ica's Pioneer Safety Maga- 
zine since 1901. 


The aggressive insurance 
company and agent know 
that every constructive 
idea they can pass on to 
their assureds that save 
them money, time and hu- 
man life or limb will return 
manifold in additional pre- 
miums. 


The insurance represen- 
tative is the logical leader 
in his community in acci- 
dent prevention and 
safety. And—SAFETY 
ENGINEERING always 
pays for itself/—sometimes 
in one issue, sometimes 
in two—but always 
quickly. It is YOUR key 
to Safety and—success. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


$3.00 A YEAR 


A Division of — 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 
INC. 


75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Occupational Disease—Cont. 


the weakened condition of her feet 
and legs, she fell and sustained a 
fracture of her ankle. This case was 
tried before a referee, who awarded 
compensation, holding that it was 
both an accident and an occupational 
disease. An appeal was taken to the 
Board. The Board held that claimant 
received accidental injuries, and also 
that the disease from which she was 
suffering was an occupational dis- 
ease. An appeal then was taken to 
the Appellate Division, Third De- 
partment. which sustained the 
Board. There was no serious objec- 
tion, in view of the record in the 
case, to the award based on an acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course 
of employment. There was serious 
objection, however, to any award in 
this case based on an occupational 
disease. An appeal was taken to the 
court of last resort (Court of Ap- 
peals) which affirmed the award on 
the ground of accidental injury aris- 
ing out of and in the course of em- 
ployment, but reversed the ruling 
based on an occupational disease. 

This case and those which must 
finally be carried to the Court of 
Appeals are typical of the delay, un- 
certainty and unnecessary litigation, 
where the law uses such language 
as “any and all occupational dis- 
eases,” not to mention the cost in 
ascertaining the answer in each in- 
dividual case as it arises. 


Connecticut 


In Connecticut the original Work- 
men’s Compensation Act applied 
only to injuries by accident. In 1919 
the law was amended. This amend- 
ment was construed by the courts to 
cover practically all diseases, includ- 
ing aggravation of ill health and 
pre-existing diseases—virtually a 
general health coverage. 

In 1927 the law was again 
amended to apply to “accidental in- 
juries” and “occupational diseases.” 
“What is an Occupational Disease” 
was intended and defined to include 
all those diseases generally recog- 
nized as occupational. The Connecti- 
cut Statute now reads: 

“The words ‘occupational disease’ 
shall mean a disease peculiar to the 
occupation in which the employee 
was engaged and due to causes in 


excess of the ordinary hazards of 
employment as such.” 


North Carolina 


In 1934 the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina decided the Mc- 
Neely case. This case grew out of a 
common law action for damages for 
asbestosis, based on negligence of 
the employer pleaded the North 
Carolina Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, claiming that the rights and 
remedies under that Act were ex- 
clusive of all others. In substance 
the court held that McNeely was 
not injured as a result of an occupa- 
tional disease. Plaintiff had offered 
evidence which indicated that his 
injury was caused by negligence, 
and it was held he, therefore, suf- 
fered an injury by accident within 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of North Carolina. This decision 
defeated the comman law action but 
gave McNeely the right to claim 
benefits under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act for an occupational 
disease (asbestosis) because negli- 
gence transformed it into an acci- 
dent. 

In 1935 the Compensation Law of 
North Carolina was amended to in- 
clude occupational diseases by sched- 
ule. While silicosis and asbestosis 
were scheduled, special provisions 
were enacted to apply to them. 


Illinois 


There was passed in Illinois in 
1936, a separate Occupational Dis- 
ease Statute. In this Statute an Oc- 
cupational Disease is partially de- 
fined as follows: 

“The term ‘Occupational Disease’ 
means a disease arising out of and 
in the course of the employment. 
Ordinary diseases of life to which 
the general public is exposed out- 
side of the employment shall not be 
compensable, except where the said 
diseases follow as an incident of an 
occupational disease as defined in 
this section.” 

In Illinois there are now claims 
pending under this Statute based on 
the contention that diseases sus- 
tained come within this definition, as 
follows: tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
loss of hearing, asthma, flat feet, lung 
abscess, bronchitis, laryngitis, con- 
crete poisoning, scarlet fever, and 
various other diseases. 
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SUCCESS 







because they had ‘the 
PROPER BACKING! 


American engineers successfully completed the Panama Canal 
after the engineers of another nation had given up the job. 
The Americans’ success was due not so much to superior tech- 
nical skill and ingenuity, as to the fact that they were backed 
by the vast resources of the United States and by an organiza- 
tion which saw to it that they were protected against every con- 
tingency which might befall them or their enterprise. 

F&D agents are backed by a company of established financial 
stability whose experience in meeting the needs of its clients 
and representatives dates from the earliest days of corporate 


suretyship. 


Just another reason why, in suretyship, it pays to represent the 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 01 & associale, the 
AMERICAN BONDING CO. OF BALTIMORE 


— 
a 


WRITING EXCLUSIVELY FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


Indiana 


In Indiana the workmen’s claims 
have been filed for compensation in- 
volving asthma, sore throat, lung ir- 
ritation, pneumonia, tonsilitis, and 
various other diseases. 

The only case I know of interpret- 
ing the new Indiana Statute has to 
do with Section 26, which relates to 
the length of exposure after effec- 
tive date of the Act necessary before 
employer can be held liable for com- 
pensation for silicosis or asbestosis. 
The court held claimant not en- 
titled to compensation, since he was 
not exposed to the hazard of silico- 
sis for a period of sixty days from 
the effective date of the act, and that 
the exposure, if prior to the effective 
date of the act, could not be taken 
into consideration in determining the 
last employer in whose employment 
the employee was last exposed to the 
hazard of the disease. 

Under these definitions in the IIli- 
nois and Indiana Statutes much liti- 
gation will be necessary to determine 
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from the facts in the individual 
cases those diseases which are within 
and without the statutory definition. 


Situation Acute 


Prior to 1930 there were fewer 
occupational disease problems than 
there are now. Since 1930, by rea- 
son of the multiplicity of suits, con- 
flicts and differentiations made in 
the decisions, a more acute situation 
has developed. It has been growing 
steadily and the courts have had to 
answer the question more fre- 
quently ; some of the opinions have 
been modified or revised, but by and 
large the courts tend to recognize 
and apply the fundamental principle 
intended. 


Needless Litigation 


It may be noted that many of the 
answers to “What is an Occupa- 
tional Disease” were obtained only 
after expensive and unnecessary liti- 
gation. It is to be noted also that 
such answers are not always conclu- 





sive and are dependent upon isolated 
facts rather than upon legal princi- 
ples. Indications point to the fact 
that these conditions may still con- 
tinue in many States. The result of 
this unnecessary and expensive liti- 
gation causes disabled workers to be, 
perhaps, misled and disappointed. It 
also causes delay, uncertainty and 
misunderstanding. This provides a 
fertile field for replanting the vari- 
ous evils which once flourished be- 
fore the advent of Compensation 
Laws. These conditions are repug- 
nant to and in direct conflict with 
the fundamental principles which 
actuated the underlying motive for 
the passage of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Laws. These evils will not be 
eliminated now, if the answer to this 
question “What is an Occupational 
Disease” is concluded to be one 
which can easily be answered by 
such phrases as “a disease growing 
out of the occupation,” “occupational 
disease,” “‘a disease contracted be- 
cause of or resulting from the occu- 
pation.” 
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by T. J. Blackwell, 
of Blackwell & Walker, Miami, Florida 


HE liability of the owner or 

operator of a motor vehicle to 

an invited guest is controlled, to 
some extent, by statutes recently 
enacted in a majority of states. 
Such statutes relieve the owner or 
operator of his common law liabil- 
ity (heretofore recognized in most 
jurisdictions) to his guest for in- 
juries inflicted through want of 
care in the operation of the auto- 
mobile, and allow recovery only for 
gross negligence or for willful and 
wanton misconduct, subject to cer- 
tain limitations and _ exceptions. 
These statutes are of interest from 
an automobile liability insurance 
standpoint. 


Florida Guest Statute 


The last session of the Florida 
legislature enacted such a statute 
(Chapter 10833, Acts of 1937, now 
Section 1296a C. G. L. of Florida, 
Permanent Supplement), which is 
unique in that it provides: 

“. . « provided that the question 
or issue of negligence, gross neg- 
ligence, and willful or wanton 
misconduct, and the question of 
proximate cause, and the issue 
or question of assumed risk, shall 
in all such cases be solely for the 
jury.” 


So far as a rather hurried ex- 
amination discloses, like statutes in 
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CASES 


Constitutionality of Florida Statute Conferring Upon 
Jury Exclusive Determination of Host's Negligence. 


other states do not contain provi- 
sions similar to those quoted, at- 
tempting to make the “gross negli- 
gence question” one for the jury’s 
determination, on a factual basis, in 
all cases. It is possible, however, 
that this innovation may be adopted 
in other jurisdictions, and for that 
reason the constitutional aspects of 
the matter may be of general in- 
terest. 

So far, the constitutionality of 
the part of the statute here under 
consideration has not been passed 
upon by the Florida Supreme Court, 
but it is submitted that the quoted 
provision is invalid as an attempted 
legislative invasion of judicial 
power, violative of the basic provi- 
sion that the conduct of the court’s 
business, and the determination of 
questions of law in matters of liti- 


gation, are exclusively within the 
court’s control. 

In the case of Thoe vs. Chicago, 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 181 Wis. 456, 
195 N. W. 407, 29 A. L. R. 1280, 
a similar statutory provision was 
held unconstitutional. There, Wis- 
consin statute 2857a as amended by 
Chapter 31 of the Laws of 1923 for- 
bade the court (judge) to direct a 
verdict except by consent of both 
parties, after a jury had been se- 
lected and testimony taken, in neg- 
ligence cases of a certain type. The 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in a 
powerful opinion, vindicated the 
judicial power to determine the 
legal sufficiency of evidence to go 
to the jury, saying: 

“Tt is the contention of the 
plaintiff that the court was with- 
(Continued on page 593) 





Editor's Note 


There are statutory provisions in more 
than half of the states limiting the lia- 
bility of the owner or operator of an 
automobile for damages sustained by a 
“guest” resulting from an accident. In 
varying language but with the same 
thought, these statutes provide, generally, 
that the host shall be liable to his guest 
for injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident only in the event that the oper- 
ator of the automobile is guilty of some 
act or degree of negligence greater than 
that for which the owner or operator 
would be liable to one not in the category 
of guest. 

Ordinarily, it is the function of the 
court to determine whether or not a 
plaintiff has adduced such a quantum of 
evidence as to be sufficient to require 
consideration of the case by the jury. 

The recently enacted Florida statute 
discussed by Mr. Blackwell may be con- 
strued to deprive the court of a well 
established judicial prerogative. Should 
the courts determine this to be the intent 
and effect of the statute, there is grave 
question of its constitutionality, but 
whether or not the Florida courts will 
follow the decision of the Wisconsin 


court in the case from which Mr. Black- 
well quotes, remains to be seen. 


In almost every guest case, an insurance 
company is the real defendant. The an- 
nounced purpose of guest statutes 1s to 
prevent collusive lawsuits between mem- 
bers of the same family, friends and other 
cases where no such action would have 
been commenced in the absence of imsur- 
ance coverage. Many such suits present 
difficult and unusual questions of law. 
In some instances, a person under the 
laws of one jurisdiction may be held to be 
a guest and, in another, a passenger for 
hire; for example, where one contributes 
to the cost of a trip by pre-arrangement 
or conduct during the trip. Some courts 
say that mere contribution to such cost 
does not constitute the guest a passenger; 
whereas in others, courts have held that 
such contributions, relieving the owner of 
expense to that extent, constitutes the 
guest a passenger for hire. 

We appreciate the courtesy of Mr. 
Blackwell in submitting this article for 
the consideration of our subscribers and 
shall look forward to a discussion of the 
opinion of the Florida court if and when 
it passes upon this statute. 
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AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY LAW 
DEVELOPMENT AND TREND 


common law shows that the 

changes which have been 
made through the years have fol- 
lowed social and industrial develop- 
ment. This is as true with the 
development of automobile liability 
law today as it was during the nine- 
teenth century, when our courts 
were extending former decisions to 
fit the new commercial age of that 
period. A mere examination of the 
cases may afford little evidence of 
our changing thoughts but an analy- 
sis of the history of automobile 
cases discloses a changing attitude 
on the part of the court, which, un- 
doubtedly, has been influenced by 
public opinion and our social needs. 
With this thought in mind we pro- 
pose to review, briefly, some of the 
cases which show that the courts 
started with the theory of fault on 
the part of the automobile owner 
as the basis of liability; but the 
social and industrial developments 
of the period caused this charted 
course to be shifted from one fa- 
vorable to the defendant in the be- 
ginning to one now in favor of the 
plaintiff. What is said here is not 
in criticism of the courts but rather 
in explanation of their action. Nec- 
essarily time permits the discussion 
of only a few of the various ele- 
ments involved in this class of 
cases ; but the items which we have 
chosen, are, we hope, fairly repre- 
sentative. 


A STUDY of the history of the 


First Impressions of Liability 


When the automobile was new 
and regarded with mixed wonder 
and fear, there was a tendency of 
the public to look upon it as a dan- 
gerous instrument, capable of such 
harm that its owner should always 
be held responsible for its use. The 
courts were asked to classify it in 
the same category as dynamite, gun- 
powder and other dangerous 
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Editor’s Note 


The automobile during’ one 
generation has developed from the 
“fanciful” ideas of a few “dreamers” 
to the point where it now is one 
of the most important factors of 
modern industrial, economic and so- 
cial life. A great volume of law has 
been written by courts and legisla- 
tures in attempts to keep pace with 
the problems created by this mirac- 
ulous development, and the mount- 
ing toll of automobile accidents and 
other questions presented by the 
universal use of automobiles are 
among the most prolific sources of 
litigation in this country. Mr. Searl 
in this interesting critical review 
traces the development and trends 
of liability law relating to automo- 
biles from the time when they were 
strange and fearsome things to our 
day, with its millions of motor ve- 
hicles, trucks, large and small, lux- 
urious passenger cars and buses, ca- 
pable of traveling in an hour, greater 
distances than could be covered in a 
day with horse-drawn vehicles. He 
discusses the changing attitude of 
courts and legislatures respecting 
liability for automobile accidents, 
the various theories upon which 
owners are charged with responsi- 
bility for the acts of persons operat- 
ing their automobiles upon their 
business, or with their consent, ex- 
press or implied, the doctrine of res 
ipsa loquitur (under which a pre- 
sumption of negligence arises from 
the mere happening of an accident), 
the family purpose doctrine, legis- 
lation requiring evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility of automobile 
owners and operators, and statutes 


and judicial decisions otherwise 


changing the common law. 
(Continued on next page) 
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by WILLIAM C. SEARL 


agencies; and were asked to hold 
the owner liable under the common 
law cases, which established liability 
against the keeper of of a vicious 
dog or other dangerous animal or 
instrumentality. This doctrine was 
universally rejected by all the courts 
(1), except Florida (2), where it 
was later abandoned. The courts 
had previously held that the opera- 
tion of a steam threshing machine 
on the highway, was not, in and of 
itself, negligence (3); and, there- 
fore, had some precedent to sus- 
tain their conclusions that the driver 
of an automobile had equal rights 
and duties on the highway with the 
driver of other vehicles (4). 

We started with the idea that 
although injuries resulted from the 
operation of the automobile, the 
driver could only be held liable 
where the plaintiff proved negli- 
gence in the operation thereof. 
Some of the early cases went so far 
as to say that the operator of an 
automobile was not an insurer of 
the safety of others on the highway 
(5), and that no presumption of 
negligence arose from the mere fact 
that a pedestrian was struck but 
that negligence must be proved (6). 
In other words that the mere opera- 
tion of an automobile on the high- 
way was not negligence per se (7). 
Thus it followed that: where there 
was no fault on the part of the 
motorist there was no liability even 
though a horse was frightened and 
injuries resulted (8). 

(Continued on next page) 








Liability Law—Continued 


Development of Negligence 
Doctrine 


But as accidents increased almost 
in direct ratio with the speed and im- 
provements in the automobile there 
was a growing attitude on the part 
of the public that the operator of 
the car should be held to a higher 
degree of care. This was reflected 
by the courts when they began hold- 
ing that, “more care and caution 
should be exercised by a person 
driving an automobile * * * than 
would be required of a person who 
is riding a horse or driving an 
ordinary vehicle (9), because the 
more dangerous the character of the 
vehicle the greater is the probability 
of doing injury to another (10). 
And later the courts said that what 
might be due care in the manage- 
ment of a horse and carriage affords 
no standard of measurement of the 
prudence of an automobile driver 
(11), as the higher rate of speed 
at which automobiles may be run 
calls for more constant watchful- 
ness (12). 

Statutes were also passed impos- 
ing many duties on the automobile 
driver which were not applicable to 
the driver of a horse drawn car- 
riage. One state (13) passed a 
statute requiring the motorist to 
use the highest degree of care that 
a careful person would use. 

And so we see, through judicial 
interpretation and statutory enact- 
ment, the old rule of equal rights 
on the highway give way to a rule 
requiring a higher standard of care 
on the part of the motorist. In view 
of the social and economic develop- 
ment which the automobile brought, 
one can only say that such a change 
was for the better. 


Res Ipsa Loquitur 


We notice, however, that the 
court accomplished this result with- 
out abandoning the theory of fault, 
or negligence, on the part of the 
motorist but a change in this re- 
gard was to come immediately there- 
after. Many cases developed where 
the plaintiff was unable to prove 
any negligence of the defendant; 
and what to the public appeared 
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Editor’s Note—Continued 

As in all legal questions, there is 
divergence of opinion, and those 
reading Mr. Searl’s development of 
this interesting subject may not be 
in entire accord with some of the 
decisions discussed by him or his 
conclusions drawn therefrom. We 
know, however, that his article and 
the cases cited by him will prove 
helpful to all interested in this 
branch of the law, and are grateful 
for the privilege of publishing it. 





Wm. C. Searl 


to be a meritorious case resulted in 
a directed verdict for the defendant. 
And so, gradually we see appearing 
an old rule which had been used in 
railroad cases, viz; that of res ipsa 
loquitur. 

Those courts which apply this 
doctrine state: “The rule of res 
ipsa loquitur amongst other things 
is predicated upon the condition that 
the agency which has produced an 
injury is within the exclusive pos- 
session, control and oversight of the 
person charged with negligence, 
whence, legitimately, flows the in- 
ference that if there is any explana- 
tion of the accident, consistent with 
freedom from negligence, he ought 
to be able to give that explanation, 
and if he does not give it, a pre- 
sumption arises against him” (14). 

But to see how far the courts 
have gone away from the reason for. 
the rule, it is only necessary to look 
at one or two cases. In Weller v. 





| 
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Worstall (Ohio), 197 N. E. 410, the 
plaintiff brought suit as a guest for 
injuries sustained when the car in 
which he was riding left the road. 
He proved the happening of the ac- 
cident and his injuries and then 
rested. The defense contended that 
the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur 
should not be applied because of the 
death of the defendant’s intestate 
and the consequent inability of the 
defendant’s estate explaining the ac- 
cident. However, even though the 
facts relating to the happening of 
the accident were undoubtedly more 
readily available to the plaintiff than 
to the defense, the court applied 
the rule and permitted recovery. 
While this case seems to go a long 
way, it is in line with the generally 
accepted application of the rule of 
res ipsa loquitur as now generally 
used in automobile cases (15). 


Other courts, in applying this 
same rule have held that the mere 
happening of the accident is suffi- 
cient proof of negligence where the 
defendant’s car struck a pedestrian, 
or another car on the road; where 
an automobile overturned on a 
straight, level road for no apparent 
reason and where an automobile left 
the road and ran into a tree, fence 
or telephone pole; the overturning 
of an automobile on a curve; where 
an automobile rolled down an em- 
bankment, and in general where 
rear end collisions occurred (16). 


One state has repeatedly stated 
that the rule of res ipsa loquitur is 
not recognized but permitted the 
plaintiff to recover, where the de- 
fendant parked his car on a slight 
incline, with the brakes set and the 
front wheels turned toward the 
curb, and some 20 to 25 minutes 
later the car was found some dis- 
tance away in a collision with the 
plaintiff (17). In another case this 
same court held that where a child 
was found dead, near the edge of a 
highway, shortly after the defend- 
ant passed that point, that the ques- 
tion was for the jury, although 
there was no evidence of negligence 
nor showing how the accident oc- 
curred (18). This was in effect the 
application of the rule of res ipsa 
loquitur to automobile cases, al- 
though that court still refuses to 
admit the doctrine generally. 
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If that’s what you want, this grand old com- 
pany—144 years old—has a real story to tell. 
As we turn the pages of insurance history, 
we find this company making its heavy con- 
tributions to those sweeping conflagrations of 
the past—New York, 1835; Charleston, 1838; 
Chicago, 1871; Boston, 1872; Baltimore, 1904; 
San Francisco, 1906; and many others—emerg- 
ing from all unscathed. We find the same 
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sound underwriting bringing the company 
through the major periods of disturbance 
when abnormal loss totals were reported— 
the post Civil War period, for instance, when 
arson accounted for 65% to 75% of all fire 
losses. Our local agents know what this un- 
derwriting stability and soundness mean to 
those out on the “firing line.” 
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This rule does not establish lia- 
bility where a definite cause is clear 
on the evidence but only when the 
cause, although unexplained, does 
not happen, according to common 
experience, without fault on the 
part of the defendant (19). It is in 
effect a presumption of negligence 
raised by the mere happening of an 
accident. 

Thus we find that some courts 
have repudiated the doctrine that the 
motorist is not an insurer of the 
safety of others and lifted the bur- 
den of proving negligence from the 
shoulders of the plaintiff requiring 
the defendant to prove his freedom 
from negligence. We find the lay- 
man taking an active part by enact- 
ing statutes which give the plaintiff 
a prima facie case in rear end col- 
lisions and similar situations. 


Contributory Negligence 


We also find evidence of the 
changing attitude of the courts in 
other classes of cases. When the 
automobile was new, many states 
adherred strictly to the doctrine of 
contributory negligence readily sus- 
taining verdicts directed in favor of 
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the defendant. Especially was this 
true in intersection cases in those 
states which refused to adopt the 
rule of comparative negligence. 
Inasmuch as I am unable to 
reconcile the decisions of my own 
state on intersection accidents, I 
make no pretense of quoting from 
other states. I can only say that 
early in the history of the auto- 
mobile, Michigan refused to recog- 


_nize.the rule of comparative negli- 


gence and held that where two cars 
approached an open intersection at 
speeds which would bring them both 
to the intersection at the same time 
both drivers were guilty of negli- 
gence as a matter of law, barring re- 
covery by the plaintiff (20). Later, 
in a case with similar facts, the 
court held the plaintiff’s contributory 
negligence was a question for the 
jury (21). 

Endeavoring to follow these two 
decisions and not to expressly over- 
rule the earlier case, led our court 
into a dilema where it eventually 
said, “The case is not one for the 
discussion of authorities but for the 
application of the familiar rules that 
each driver was bound to make the 
observations at the intersection 


which, and to see and to do what, 
an ordinarily prudent person would 
have made, seen, and done, and each 
could assume that the other would 
conduct himself as a reasonably pru- 
dent driver, unless, until, and in so 
far as a reasonably prudent person 
would have apprehended to the con- 
trary” (22). Just what this dis- 
sertation means is doubtful but in 
another case the court made its 
position regarding intersection cases 
clearer by saying, “The question is 
close, little help is afforded by cases, 
with their varying facts, and the 
doubt should be solved by verdict 
of a jury” (23). 

The result is that although we 
early denied the rule of comparative 
negligence, our intersection cases 
are decided not only by the whim of 
a jury, but by the varying attitude 
of the Supreme Court, with the re- 
sult that a directed verdict is rare 
and plaintiff’s recoveries are more 
numerous. 

Nearly every state, by either judi- 
cial decisions or statutory enact- 
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Liability Law—Continued 


ment, early declared that it was 
negligence to operate an automobile 
so that it could not be stopped 
within the range of the driver’s 
vision. The rule that one driving at 
night must drive within the vision 
of his headlights became an estab- 
lished rule of safety. Hence, where 
pedestrians were struck while walk- 
ing on the highway at night, the 
motorist was almost uniformly held 
guilty of negligence. Then these 
decisions began to be used by the 
defendants as a basis of denying 
liability, the theory being that the 
plaintiff was guilty of contributory 
negligence in not driving within his 
range of vision. Many courts ap- 
plied this same rule to plaintiffs at 
first but later engrafted exceptions 
so that the plaintiff might recover. 

Michigan is one of the states 
where the rule became firmly estab- 
lished that one driving at night so 
that he could not stop within the 
range of his headlights was guilty 
of contributory negligence as a mat- 
ter of law barring recovery (24). 
But later the Michigan courts made 
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exceptions in favor of the plaintiff 
allowing a recovery where the plain- 
tiff testified she could have stopped 
except for an unexpected icy pave- 
ment (25), and where the plain- 
tiff struck a hole in the road which 
was not disclosed by his lights (26). 
Other courts have held that the rule 
does not apply where a dangerous 
situation, which the driver had no 
reason to expect, suddenly appears 
in front of him (27). 

Two California decisions on this 
subject are interesting when .com- 
pared. In one (28) decided in 1923 
the court held a defendant guilty of 
negligence for failure to see a 
pedestrian because he was not driv- 
ing within the range of his lights. 
In a later case decided in 1932 (29) 
the court held this same rule not ap- 
plicable to a plaintiff saying it is not 
negligence in all cases to drive at 
night at a speed greater than will 
permit the operator to stop within 
his vision, as the question may de- 
pend upon atmospheric conditions 
and the condition of the highway. 

Some of the exceptions in other 
jurisdictions are that the rule does 
not apply to plaintiffs where the 





object cannot be seen with the aid of 
sufficient light or where the obstruc- 
tion is too small to be readily seen 
(31), or where there is an unlighted 
truck on the highway which the 
plaintiff strikes during a_ severe 
storm (32), nor on a dark, rainy 
night, with a slippery pavement 
(33) or to objects which would not 
be readily discernible (34). 

Most states have statutes which 
require all vehicles, including 
wagons and bicycles to display a 
light at night. One state has con- 
sistently held that the violation of 
such a statute by motorists is negli- 
gence per se (35) but in two cases 
involving plaintiffs (36), the court 
has permitted a -recovery even 
though the plaintiffs were violating 
the statutory requirement and had 
no lights. In one of the cases the 
court explained this apparent con- 
tradiction by saying that the statute 
required the light to be displayed on 
the left side of the wagon and, as 
the night was dark and rainy, the 
defendant probably would not have 
seen it anyway. At least it was for 
the jury to say whether the absence 
of the light was a contributing cause 
of the accident. 
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Accidents involving contributory 
negligence sometimes also involved 
the question of the negligence of the 
driver being imputed to the other 
occupants of the car. 


Prior to the coming of the auto- 
mobile a few states applied the Eng- 
lish rule of imputed negligence 
(37), and held in cases involving 
horse drawn vehicles that the negli- 
gence of the driver was imputed 
to the occupants on the theory that 
the driver was the agent or servant 
of the occupant. But with the com- 
ing of the automobile all states, ex- 
cept one, abandoned this doctrine. 
Even in Michigan which alone re- 
tains imputed negligence, the courts 
have greatly limited its application 
in recent years, holding that negli- 
gence cannot be imputed to a minor, 
a fellow servant, a servant riding 
with his master, nor to a passenger 
riding with either a common or 
private carrier for hire (38). 


Guest Cases 


There has been but one backward 
step in this modern trend in auto- 
mobile cases and this step has been 
taken, not by the courts, but by the 
legislatures of several states. I refer 
particularly to the recent trend 
toward the enactment of guest 
statutes relieving the owner and 
operator of liability unless gross 
negligence, recklessness or similar 
acts are proved. 


Before the coming of the automo- 
bile our courts had held that the 
driver of a horse drawn vehicle 
owed his guest the common law 
duty of ordinary care (39). When 
the question was first presented in 
automobile cases, the courts with 
three exceptions (40) applied this 
same rule of ordinary care, holding 
the host liable where there was any 
negligence. Only a few guest cases 
are reported prior to 1920 (41) 
when a veritable flood of such cases 
developed, due undoubtedly to the 
increasing knowledge by the public 
that an insurance company would 
pay any judgment rendered. Suits 
were not uncommon between hus- 
band and wife, a child and a parent 
and other close relatives. The courts 
later recognized that these actions 
Were in reality against insurance 
Companies and while stating that 
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paid insurers were not objects of 
special consideration, they were en- 
titled to an honest determination of 
their liability (42). These statutes, 
as a rule, met with public favor and 
were sustained by the courts. 


We have seen that while starting 
with the theory of basing liability in 
automobile cases originally on the 
fault or negligence of the defendant 
there was a definite trend away 
from this and toward a more com- 
plete recovery by the plaintiff. The 
trend has been halted only in 
gratuitous guest cases. Does this 
mean that the courts and the legis- 
latures will begin to lean toward 
the defendant? I think not and but 
one example relating to each will 
show otherwise. 


Tort Feasors 


Before the coming of the auto- 
mobile, some of our states followed 
the English rule that a judgment in 
an action against one of several 
joint tort-feasors was a bar to an 
action against the others for the 
same cause, although the judgment 
remained unsatisfied (43). One of 
our state courts became definitely 
committed to this rule in some early 
cases (44) and followed it until 
1928, when a defendant sought to 
apply the court’s holdings to an 
automobile case. But without hesi- 
tation the court said: “Nothing 
short of actual satisfaction of the 
judgment by one of the joint tort- 
feasors should bar the injured party 
from having recourse to court proc- 
ess against the other trespassers. 
To hold otherwise is to deny the in- 
jured party the practical and just 
fruits of his adjudicated rights. 
Present day developments, especially 
in the motor vehicle, render the 
determination of this question of 
law of serious importance. The joint 
trespassers may live in foreign 
jurisdictions and reliable informa- 
tion as to their respective financial 
responsibility may be almost unob- 
tainable. This being true, the law 
should not countenance and much 
less compel an election by the in- 
jured party among the joint wrong- 
doers which will absolutely free all 
but one of them and will entirely 
defeat recovery if that one happens 
to prove uncollectible” (45). 





Definitely, there is generally no 
legislative trend toward favoring 
the defendant. On the contrary, 
there is a definite trend in assisting 
the plaintiff to collect for injuries 
sustained. 


Jurisdiction of Non-Residents 


With the improvement in roads 
developing along with better auto- 
mobiles, the public began to travel 
from one state to another. Many 
accidents occurred when the defend- 
ant was in a foreign state and it 
became necessary for the plaintiff 
to go to the state of the defendant’s 
residence to secure his rights. The 
attendant expense of transporting 
witnesses from the scene of the ac- 
cident made the cost prohibitive in 
most cases, with the result that a 
meritorious cause of action was 
abandoned. To correct this evil, 
every state except two (46) enacted 
a statute providing that service may 
be made on the defendant by serv- 
ing the Secretary of State or some 
other designated official, who in turn 
forwards the process to the defend- 
ant’s last known address. These 
statutes have been held constitu- 
tional as a valid exercise of the 
police power, the theory being that 
when a non-resident uses the high- 
ways of a state he consents to serv- 
ice being made in the manner 
directed by the statute. A burden 
was thus lifted from the shoulders 
of the plaintiff and cast upon the 
defendant, leaving a situation where 
nuisance suits may be filed against 
non-residents for the sole purpose 
of forcing a settlement. The statutes 
are, however, popular and are un- 
doubtedly here to stay (47). 

The changing decisions and statu- 
tory enactments still left one prob- 
lem unsolved, viz., the collection of 
the judgment. 


Owner's Liability for Operator's 
Negligence 


When the automobile was new 
there was very little trouble in col- 
lecting from the owner. Cars were 
then driven only by the owner or 
an employee, termed “a chauffeur,” 
who operated under the owner’s di- 
rection. There was little difficulty 
in applying the rule of master and 
servant where a chauffeur driven 

(Continued on next page) 
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automobile was involved in an acci- 
dent and holding the owner respon- 
sible; but when the automobile be- 
came more common, we found cases 
developing where the owner was not 
present and the automobile was 
driven by a friend or relative. In 
such cases the courts at first held 
that the owner could not be held 
liable for damages resulting from 
the use of his automobile (48), be- 
cause, as we have seen, the basis of 
liability was negligence and not the 
mere fact of ownership. 
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At common law a parent is, gen- 
erally speaking, not responsible for 
the torts of a minor child except 
in cases where the parent has per- 
mitted the child to use a dangerous 
instrumentality. Inasmuch as our 
courts had held that the automobile 
was not a dangerous instrumental- 
ity, it would seem that following the 
common law rule, and in the ab- 
sence of a statute to the contrary, 
the parent would not be liable for 
any injuries resulting from the use 
of the automobile while driven by 
a minor child. But as these cases 








became more numerous and plain- 
tiffs obtained judgments only 
against an uncollectible driver some 
courts began extending this rule 
by various devices. 

Although the automobile was not 
classed as a dangerous instrument- 
ality, the courts applied the rule that 
it could easily so become, when in 
the hands of an incompetent driver 
and, therefore, held the owner liable 
when he knowingly entrusted the 
machine to an incompetent person 
(49). The courts have extended 
this doctrine to cover cases where 
a father loaned his car to his son, 
who he knew was in the habit of 
drinking (50) and to cases where 
the driver was below the legal age 
limit (51). The duty to prove 
knowledge of such incompetence is, 
of course, on the plaintiff, but the 
courts have sustained verdicts where 
it was shown that under like cir- 
cumstances, a man of reasonable 
prudence would have known of the 
incompetence (52). 


Family Purpose Doctrine 


Then came the now famous ‘fam- 
ily purpose’ doctrine which was ad- 
mitted by some courts to be a 
subterfuge but which was consid- 
ered necessary to obtain justice. 

Although this doctrine has been 
established in several states it ap- 
parently has little basis in the com- 
mon law and was not applied prior 
to the coming of the automobile. 
One court pointed out that it has 
never been applied to other articles 
than an automobile (53). 

Another court has stated: “An 
analysis of the opinions in the vari- 
ous jurisdictions, and of the text- 
books on liability for the operations 
of automobiles, fails to disclose any 
unanimity of opinion as to the basis 
upon which the ‘family purpose’ 
doctrine is placed. Many of the 
opinions seem to place it upon the 
relationship of principal and agent, 
while many appear to fix the lia- 
bility upon the ground that the 
operator of the machine is the serv- 
ant of the owner, and yet others 
appear to base it upon the funda- 
mental idea that the head of the 
family, who has furnished the mo- 
tor car for family uses, and has 
given his consent that members of 
his family shall use it for their own 
purposes, is liable for their negli- 
gence in so using it” (54). 
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As stated by Justice Birdzall in 
the dissenting opinion in Ulman v. 
Linderman (N.D.), 10 A. L. R. 
1440, “this is not an instance of the 
application of an established legal 
principle to a new set of facts, and 
it does not, therefore, represent a 
legitimate progressive growth of the 
common law. On the contrary, the 
established legal doctrine of respon- 
deat superior is simply the plausible 
pretext used to justify a result 
arbitrarily reached.” The Tennessee 
court, in adopting the rule (55), 
recognized that the doctrine is not 
founded on the common law but 
that the dictates of natural justice 
should require that the owner be 
responsible for the operation of a 
machine of excessive weight, ca- 
pable of running at a rapid rate of 
speed, and of a dangerous character, 
when not operated with care. 

The ‘family purpose’ doctrine 
holds that the owner of an auto- 
mobile, which was purchased and 
maintained for the pleasure of his 
or her family, is liable for injuries 
inflicted while it is being used by 
members of the family, even for 
their own pleasure, on the theory 
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that the car is being used for the 
purpose or business for which it 
was kept and that the person operat- 
ing it is, therefore, acting as the 
owner’s agent or servant. 

Some states have gone so far as 
to hold that the ‘family purpose’ 
doctrine is applied to business as 
well as pleasure vehicles and that it 
extends to adult members of the 
family as well as minors (56). In 
fact it has been held that the ‘family 
purpose’ doctrine applies where a 
member of the family permits an- 
other person to drive (57). 

The Illinois court denied the ‘fam- 
ily purpose’ doctrine, when the ques- 
tion was new in that state, on the 
ground that it has no relationship 
to master and servant (58), but in 
some of the later cases, distin- 
guished its former decisions and 
permitted a recovery, where the 
courts could find an agency based 
on something other than master and 
servant (59). 

Through the application of this 
doctrine the courts have placed the 
responsibility for the operation of 
a machine on the owner where it 
properly belongs. A better way of 
shifting the burden to the owner 


has been the enactment, by several 
states, of statutes making the owner 
liable where the vehicle is being 
driven with his consent, either ex- 


press or implied. These statutes 
have been held constitutional (60). 


Financial Responsibility Laws 


As accidents increased the public 
discovered that only a relatively 
small proportion of automobile own- 
ers and drivers, were financially 
responsible or carried ° insurance. 
The increasing discussion of some 
form of security for persons in- 
jured in automobile accidents re- 
sulted in several commissions study- 
ing this problem. These studies 
resulted in three proposals which 
have gained considerable promi- 
nence, viz: Compulsory Insurance, 
Financial Responsibility laws and 
the Marx Plan of Compensation for 
every accident victim regardless of 
fault. 

The Marx Plan obtained wide 
publicity and several articles were 
written on it (61). Although 
studied by legislatures in New York, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Wisconsin, Virginia and Maryland 
it has not been adopted by any state. 

Massachusetts adopted Compul- 
sory Insurance in 1925 and ap- 
parently is satisfied with the plan 
as the law is still in effect (62). 

Nearly every other state has 
adopted the Financial Responsibility 
law in some form. It was first 
adopted in Connecticut in 1925 
(63), when some form of compul- 
sory insurance was presented to 
nearly half the state legislatures. 
Its rapid adoption in other states 
was due to accepting it in place of 
compulsory insurance. 

It is not within the purpose of 
this discussion to attempt to justify 
the merits of any one of these three 
plans but only to show the trend 
which is in progress. 


Future Trends 


We wonder if the history of auto- 
mobile legislation will be compar- 
able to that of master and servant. 
England first adopted a form of 
workmen’s compensation in 1880 
This came as a result, not only of 
the delays occasioned by legislation, 
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but also because the court did not 
extend the common law principles 
rapidly enough for the layman. 
Under the common law, a master 
was liable only for his own negli- 
gence and not that of a fellow serv- 
ant. This rule was adequate when 
the master worked with the servant 
but as the one man shop grew into 
the factory and the master hired 
many servants, the workman’s in- 
jury was a result, not usually of the 
master’s negligence but either came 
from a pure accident or the negli- 
gence of a fellow servant. But the 
courts held to the doctrine that the 
master was only liable for his own 
negligence and, therefore, labor suf- 
fered many injuries for which no 
compensation was received. Had 
the courts at that time followed a 
trend more in favor of the workman 
and not so favorable to the em- 
ployer, workmen’s compensation acts 
might still be in the future rather 
than in the present. 

England’s action was quickly fol- 
lowed by the states of this country 
and during the first few years of the 
twentieth century, we rapidly en- 
acted workmens compensation acts 
which were extremely favorable to 


the employee. This was, in one 
sense, a social revolution brought 
about by the demand of the public. 
As described by one court it was 
class legislation lifting the burden of 
one class and casting it upon another 
class (64). 

During the last few years, we 
have gone much further in our 
social thinking and the theory has 
been rapidly advanced, not only in 
this country but in other countries, 
that the under-privileged should be 
given greater opportunities. We are 
still following the theory that the 
burden of one class should be 
shifted to another class. We have 
evidence of this in the Social Secu- 
rity Legislation Relief for the Un- 
employed, Compulsory Old Age In- 
surance and other acts which lift 
the burden of labor and cast it upon 
business. Of course, this in effect 
casts a greater burden upon the 
public. Compulsory automobile in- 
surance, financial responsibility laws 
and similar legislation have the same 
idea in mind, that the burden of in- 
jured parties must be lifted from 
the uncompensated victim to the 
public at large and distributed in 
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the form of insurance premiums. 
Whether the public demand in the 
future will go as far as to demand 
complete compensation under the 
Marx Plan, with no regard for fault 
as the basis of liability in an acci- 
dent, is a problem which at this time 
cannot be answered. 

It has been well said that no con- 
temporary historian is capable of 
writing a history for we of the 
present generation are incapable of 
clearly discerning that which is hap- 
pening in our midst. It is only one, 
who can look back calmly upon the 
past and put the evidence in chrono- 
logical order, who can show the 
development and the trend. We are 
probably incapable at this time of 
saying what is happening except that 
we know we are now in a social rev- 
o.ution, where the burdens of one 
class are being lifted and cast upon 
another class. Perhaps the trend in 
automobile liability cases permitting 
more recovery by the plaintiff is a 
healthy trend in that it may have the 
tendency to ward off complete 
compensation in every automobile 
case. 
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Mountain States Compensation Rat- 


ing Bureau: Joseph A. Denkscherz was 
recently appointed manager, replacing 
Ralph P. Taylor who resigned. Formerly 
manager of the Kansas Compensation 
Rating Bureau, Mr. Denkscherz previ- 
ously had experience in other bureaus as 
well as the New York Office. 


Now manager of the Kansas Compen- 
sation Rating Bureau is T. C. Wolson- 
croft, formerly connected with the 
Southeastern Compensation Rating Bu- 
reau in Birmingham, Alabama. 
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CASUALTY 


_ Position wanted as attorney or claim super- 
intendent. No objection to travel. C-258. 


Position wanted as claim superintendent or 
assistant in Home Office Claim Department or 
Branch Office. Nineteen years’ experience in 
claim work, No objection to travel. C-259. 


Young man, Master of Law Degree June, 
1937, desires position as investigator or claim 
adjuster. C-260. 


Position wanted as manager of branch or 
home office, claim department. Legal education 
and fifteen years’ experience. Practiced Law in 
Iowa and Illinois. -261. 


Accountant-statistician desires responsible 
position with fire or casualty company. Mar- 
tied. New Jersey or New York City pre- 
ferred. C-266. 


Connection with brokerage firm desired. Wide 
experience involving life, accident, casualty and 
marine insurance. C-262. 


Connection as claim adjuster or special agent 
desired by young married man. Previous ex- 
perience both as adjuster and legal clerk. C-263. 


Position desired as legal assistant by young 
married man. Law graduate. Thirteen years 
experience in claim settlement and real estate 
foreclosures. C-264. 


Position wanted as Casualty Underwriter or 
Manager of branch office in Middle West. No 
objection to travel. Long experience. C-265. 


Position desired as special agent by young un- 
married man. Fifteen years’ experience. No 
objection to travel. C-267. 


Position desired as special agent in Eastern 
territory. Married. No objection to travel. 


-268 


Connection desired with legal department of 
life or casualty insurance company by young 
married attorney, three years’ experience. C-269. 


Position desired as Casualty or Surety Claims 
investigator or adjuster in Middle West. Uni- 
versity education. Admitted to Missouri Bar. 
Married. No objection to travel. -270. 


Position desired as claim adjuster by young 
man with eighteen ax experience. No ob- 
jections to travel. -84. 


Position desired as investigator, adjuster or 
branch office supervisor by married man with 
sixteen years’ experience. No objection to travel. 
Illinois territory preferred. C-272. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 








FIRE 


Fieldman, 45, married, New York State fol- 
lowing. Has had 18 years’ Home Office ex- 
rience in addition to extensive field work, 
131. 


Experienced insurance manager desires new 





x k * 


Position desired in connection with agency 
development or ‘advertising for Casualty Com- 
pany. Motor vehicle lines preferred. No ob- 
jection to travel. C-273. 


Position desired by former Western Pennsy]- 
vania claim manager of casualty company. Ex- 
perienced and qualified in all branches of claim 
investigation and adjustment. C-274 


_ Position desired as claim investigator or ad- 
see a ge in safety work accident pre- 
vention. -276. 


_ Young attorney desires position as compensa- 
tion and liability underwriter. C-279. 


_ Position desired as claim investigator--no ob- 
jection to traveling. C-280. 


Position desired by casualty and surety com- 
pany superintendent of agencies in early forties 
with 25 years’ experience in underwriting, 
branch office management and general agency 
operations. C-281. 


Woman Executive-Stenographer, Accountant, 
Statistician; Correspondent, Secretary, Office 
Manager. 5 years’ Insurance brokerage experi- 
ence; employer incapacitated by illness. Prot- 
estant; well educated; wantegeted: free to travel. 
Excellent references. Salary incidental. C-285. 


Position in claim or legal department desired 
by young married man. College education; law 
degree; seven years’ experience; no objection 
to travel. C-286. : 


Young married man desires connection in 
claim department as investigator and adjuster. 
High school and law college education. C-288. 


Young lady having ten years’ secretarial ex- 
perience with agency organization desires posi- 
tion as secretary with casualty insurance 
agency. C-289, 


Position wanted as special agent, branch, or 
service office manager, in Ohio, by applicant 
with excellent references. Particularly inter- 
ested in fidelity, surety and burglary develop- 
— but well grounded in general casualty, 

-226. 


Young married man, Jewish religion, with 
Over twenty years’ experience in casualty un- 
derwriting, claim and production, desires con- 
nection with casualty company. Good refer- 
ences. C-290. 





tion. For the past eleven years he has 
been associated with a large corporation in 
complete charge of all insurance matters coy- 
ering world-wide operations. Age 42, married. 
Excellent references. F-132. 


Position wanted as special agent or adjuster 
for fire company. Since 1923 he has been 
connected with a general agency of a large 
multiple line company as solicitor and adjuster 
on casualty business. Good references. F-133, 


Young man, 35, married, desires field connec- 
tion with fire company. Previous experience in 
Virginia and Ohio for an Eastern fire insur- 
ance company and 4 years with West Virginia 
Fire Underwriters Association. F-134. 


Fully qualified insurance accountant, 45, 
married, with over fifteen years’ experience as 
auditor and assistant auditor desires connec- 
tion with fire insurance company. Prefers po- 
sition in or around Kansas City but has np 
objection to traveling. Very good references. 


Position wanted as stock fire company field 
man or manager of sales promotional depart- 
ment. Age 38, single. Has had about twenty 
years’ experience in various field capacities and 
sales work with mutual and reciprocal organi- 
zations. No objections to traveling. F-137. 


Casualty underwriter with ten years’ expe- 
rience in all lines including home office, field 
and direct sales, and until recently head of un- 
derwriting department, desires position with 
substantial company. F-138. 


Young man, age 28, desires position as_in- 
land marine underwriter or special agent. Has 
had 10% years’ experience with one company. 
Traveled New York and Connecticut and wrote 
geteeal inland marine. Very good references. 
-139, 


Experienced specialist in stock market in- 
vesting desires situation as head of department 
for statistical research or as advisor to Finance 
Committee. Nc objection to traveling. Good 
references. F-140. 


Young man, 25, graduate Mechanical Engi- 
neer desires position as junior fire insurance 
engineer or field man. Has had two years’ ex- 
perience in heating trade journal field. Good 
references. F-141. 


Young man, 34, desires position as chief ac- 
countant, auditor or asistant in either of these 
capacities. For the past ten years he has been 
associated with a large and prominent fire 
——— as assistant chief accountant. Very 
good references. F-142. 
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Recent developments in the casualty 
insurance field in New York State are 
iving the companies serious concern. 
ne of the more unfavorable was the 
two-to-one vote for amendment eight at 
the last election. The companies contend 
that this amendment which would permit 
legislation for compulsory health insur- 
ance would destroy the accident and 
health business in the state. 

Hearings have been held by the Joint 
Legislative Committee of Insurance Law 
Revisions, from time to time, and several 
interesting phases have been brought up. 
Frank A. Christensen, vice president of 
the America Fore Group has acted as 
chairman of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives Committee at the 
hearing. One important question brought 
up was the proposal to increase the lia- 
bility loss reserves requirement on the 
business written in the three most recent 
policy years from 60% to 65% and work- 
men’s compensation loss reserves from 
65% to 70% on the same plan. Using 


LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS IN NEW YORK 


the aggregate surplus of ten casualty 
companies as an illustration which as of 
December 31, 1937 was $111,000,000, it 
was pointed out that there would be a 
decrease of $14,000,000, or 13%, under 
the proposed law, and liability and com- 
pensation loss reserves carried at $161,- 
000,000 as of December 31, 1937, would be 
increased to $175,000,000, or 8.9%. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the Super- 
intendent of Insurance has ample au- 
thority, through discretionary powers 
accorded him, to require additional re- 
serves of companies when individual com- 
pany situations warrant it. 

Another development which is giving 
the casualty companies serious concern is 
the proposal to incorporate into the re- 
vision of the New York Insurance Law 
a rule pertaining to the licensing of a 
foreign company or a United States 
branch of an alien company whereby the 
Insurance Department will not license a 
foreign company, or a United States 
branch of an alien company that trans- 


acts elsewhere lines of insurance which 
New York companies are not permitted 
to write. The inclusion of such restric- 
tions in the revision of the New York 
Insurance Law would tend toward more 
limited operations. It was pointed out 
that in Connecticut, much broader pow- 
ers are permitted as was evidenced by 
the fact that the 1937 legislature in that 
state granted to two fire companies not 
having casualty carriers powers to write 
multiple line coverages. 

The casualty companies licensed in 
New York State urged that proposed 
revisions of the state insurance law con- 
tain all possible obstacles to companies 
which seek to do business in this state 
without obtaining proper authorization. 
Other matters brought up at the hear- 
ing were dividend payments by stock 
casualty companies and numerous edi- 
torial changes which the company men 
believe necessary to clarify the intent of 
the new law. 





Guest Cases—Cont'd. from page 582 
‘out power or authority to direct 
a verdict by reason of the pro- 
visions of section 2857a, Wis. 
Stats. This section was amended 
by chapter 31 of the laws of 1923, 
the amendment being printed in 
italic type. 

“*Section 2857a. Whenever in 
an action tried before a jury all 
the parties to the action shall, 
without reservation, move the 
court to direct a verdict, such 
motion shall, unless otherwise di- 
rected by the court before the 
discharge of the jury, be con- 
sidered as equivalent to a stipu- 
lation by the parties waiving a 
jury trial and submitting the en- 
tire case to the court for decision 
of the facts as well as the law; 
but in no case where a jury has 
been selected for the trial of a 
cause and any testimony been 
taken or evidence introduced, shall 
a verdict be directed by the trial 
judge, except upon consent and 
stipulation of all parties to the 
cause or for error, in which case 
a new trial shall be had’... 

“It is contended by the defend- 
ant that the amendment is void, 
because in violation of the Con- 
stitution, in that it is an attempt 
by the Legislature to diminish 
the quantum of judicial power 
reposed by the Constitution in the 
court. It is contended by the 
plaintiff that it merely postpones 
action by the court, and is there- 
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fore valid as a statute regulating 
procedure. 

“A solution of this important 
question requires us to consider 
somewhat in detail the nature and 
legal effect of a motion to direct 
a verdict. The plaintiff in an 
action is not entitled to recover, 
merely because he introduces tes- 
timony or evidence upon the trial. 
In order to entitle him to recover, 
he must introduce evidence which 
is legally sufficient to sustain a 
verdict, and warrant a judgment 
in his behalf. In other words, 
he must produce evidence, which, 
if accepted as true, is sufficient in 
law to sustain a recovery. Evi- 
dence offered upon a trial has two 
aspects, or, as 1s sometimes said, 
a twofold sufficiency—a _suffi- 
ciency in law and a sufficiency in 
fact. From time immemorial, in 
the common law courts of this 
country and in England, it has 
been the duty and province of the 
court to determine the legal suffi- 
ciency of the evidence. .. . 

“Litigants may prefer the nat- 
ural sympathy and partiality of 
the jury to the cold, calm, dis- 
passionate judgments of the law. 
This, however, does not justify 
attempts to withdraw the power 
lodged by the Constitution with 
the courts or warrant its exercise 
by the Legislature. The jury sys- 
tem has maintained its vitality 
through many centuries, but it 
has never been thought wise to 


invest juries with judicial power. 
The jury is the sole judge of the 
sufficiency of the evidence in fact; 
the court is the sole judge of the 
sufficiency in law, with a single 
exception, contained in article 1, 
section 3, of the Constitution, 
which lodges with the jury the 
power to determine questions of 
law as well as questions of fact 
in actions for criminal libel, the 
entire judicial power of the state 
under our Constitution is vested 
in the courts.” 

It is now a well settied rule that 
judicial power, having a constitu- 
tional source, cannot be taken away, 
or impaired, by legislative action. 
State ex rel, Buckwalter vs. Lake- 
land, 112 Fla. 200, 150 So. 508, 90 
A. L. R. 704. 

It is of course true that the pur- 
pose of automobile guest statutes is 
to discourage collusive and fraudu- 
lent claims and actions. By pro- 
viding that in all instances the 
question of liability shall be deter- 
mined by the jury, as a matter of 
fact, even though the evidence may 
be legally insufficient to make out 
a prima facie case of gross negli- 
gence or willful and wanton miscon- 
duct, much of the beneficial effect 
of the statute would be lost, if the 
stated provision is upheld and given 
effect. The opinion is ventured, 
however, that this provision will be 
stricken down for the reasons so 
admirably stated in the above quoted 
opinion. 
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Beata can ta ea anna eater raceme 
Local Agency Service and The 


HOME Insurance Company Are 
Synonymous and Inseparable 


The Home Insurance Company has always believed 
that a large and capable local agency organization is 
vitally necessary in order to render the best service 


to its policyholders. 


The Home has always been known as an agency 
company, and is always ready to assist its agents in 


the development of new lines. 


“For Safety Specify Stock Fire Insurance” 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


~ FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, MARINE And Allied Lines of Insurance 


Strength «» Reputation «» Service 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN INSURANCE Group, 
Newark, N. J. 


Official Staff Changes 


Frederick W. Doremus has been appointed associate manager 
of the Western Department of The American Insurance Group 
of Newark, at Rockford, Ill., having resigned as secretary of 
the American, Columbia and Dixie to accept the appointment. 
At the same meeting of the board of directors, W. P. D. Bush 
was elected secretary of the three fire companies succeeding 
Mr. Doremus and L. E. Kietzman was elected secretary of The 
American. 

Mr. Doremus has been with the Company for twenty-five 
years, starting as office boy and progressing through positions 
as clerk, department manager, field man and assistant secretary 
to secretary, which position he has held for the past two and 
one-half years. 

‘Mr. Bush has been engaged in the insurance business since 
1919. He served the Niagara Fire for four years, following 
which he spent ten years in the field for the Hartford Fire. 
He came to The American in 1934 as associate manager of its 
Carolina- Virginia Department, which position he has held until 
now. 

Mr. Kietzman has been in the business for seventeen years. 
Following two and one-half years as inspector with the Ohio 
Inspection Bureau, he came to The American as special agent 
in Northwestern Ohio. In 1935 he was brought into the Home 
Office as assistant secretary. 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges, 
New York, N. Y. 


September Hurricane Losses 


In the September 30, 1938, quarterly bulletin, issued by the 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges to its members, information 
was given concerning the losses sustained as a result of the 
recent hurricanes. 

The hurricane of September 21st which extended over the 
New England States, New Jersey and New York, damaged 
about thirty widely scattered properties of subscribers of the 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, located principally in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. There was no damage to_sub- 
scribers’ properties by the conflagration in New London, Conn. 
Another storm, which struck Charleston, S. C., on September 
29th, blew off a portion of the roofs of the properties of 
several subscribers in that city. This was followed by several 
hours of torrential rains, which resulted in completely wetting 
down the contents of the portions of the properties thus 
unroofed. 

Many of the claims arising out of both storms have now been 
settled, and the estimated total amount of loss payable under 
policies of the Associated Reciprocal Exchanges in the aggre- 
gate will not exceed $150,000, distributed as follows: 


Individual Underwriters .............- $72,000 
New York Reciprocal Underwriters .... 52,000 
Affiliated Underwriters ................ 6,200 
Fireproof Sprinklered Underwriters .... 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers ............ 11,500 
American Exchange Underwriters ...... 8, 
$150,000 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


The financial statements of the six reciprocal institutions 
under the management of Ernest W. Brown, Inc., as of 
September 30, 1938, revealed aggregate assets of $7,426,079 and 
aggregate surplus of $5,511,774, as compared with $7,520,126 
and $5,637,885 respectively reported as of June 30, 1938. All 
securities, with the exception of the Arex Indemnity Com- 
pany’s stock, which is valued at cost, are carried at actual 
market quotations on September 30, 1938. 

The assets of the group comprise almost entirely high-grade 
bonds and cash, these items being $5,901,591 and $825,296 
respectively. Holdings in the stock of the Arex Indemnity by 
the group aggregated $399,165 on September 30, 1938. 

Extracts from the statements of the six individual exchanges 
comprising this group follow: 


Total Premium Bonds 
Assets Surplus Reserve Owned Cash 
Affiliated ........ $1,081,873 $529,114 $485,188 $684,889 $155,303 
Amer. Exchange.. 998,427 863,741 122,142 945,753 32,498 
Fireproof- 
Sprinklered ... 456,292 379,604 66,995 373,689 50,823 
Individual ...... 1,979,776 1,496,916 381,840 1,567,319 248,791 


Metropolitan .... 1,005,973 728,427 245,721 794,090 113,597 
N. Y. Reciprocal. 1,903,738 1,513,972 319,349 1,535,851 224,284 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


President Barbour Deceased 


Robert A. Barbour, president and treasurer of this company 
since 1928, died on November 12th at the age of sixty-seven. 

Mr. Barbour began his insurance career in the Boston agency 
of Jordan Lovett & Company in 1892. He joined the Berkshire 
in 1896, and on January 16, 1912, he was elected secretary. 
Later he was also elected treasurer, in addition to secretary, 
and in 1928 he succeeded to the presidency. He also was presi- 
dent of the Hampshire Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsfield and vice-president of the Berkshire Trust Company. 


BIRMINGHAM Fire Insurance Company, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
New Directors 


The directors of this company, at a meeting held last month, 
elected Owen Merideth of Tuscaloosa, and William P. Acker 
of Anniston to membership on the board. Both of these men 
are agents of the company and have held high offices in the 
Alabama Association of Insurance Agents. 
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~—M. AY the realization of your 
ambitions fill your Christmas Stock- 
ing to overflowing and may the New 
Year hold in store for you a generous 
measure of happiness and success and 
the continued good-will of those you 
are privileged to serve in the interests 


of sound stock company insurance. 


EDWARD T. HARRISON 
President 
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EXCELSIOR INSURANCE COMPANY, 
of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dividend 


A dividend of fifteen cents per share, payable December 20th 
to stockholders of record December 5th, was authorized by the 
directors of the Excelsior Insurance Company of Syracuse at 
their quarterly meeting in New York City on November 11th, 
This is the fifth semi-annual dividend of like amount declared 
since the company started on a dividend paying program in 
December, 1936. 

President Robert C. Hosmer reported that the Excelsior has 
had a profitable experience during the first ten months of this 
year. 


FARMERS' Fire Insurance Company, 
York, Pa. 


Examined 


An examination into the affairs and condition of this com- 
pany, as of December 31, 1937, was completed several months 
ago by the examiners from the Insurance Department of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

This well managed institution, which has been actively oper- 
ating since 1853, enjoys a sound financial position. The ex- 
aminers, in their review of the company’s transactions, found 
no changes to be necessary in income and disbursements as 
reported in the filed annual statement at the close of last year 
and made only negligible changes in the company’s assets and 
surplus position. The financial statement prepared by the ex- 
aminers as of December 31, 1937, shows total admitted assets 





Come To New Orleans 


And Hundreds of other Attractions 


STOP AT THE 
CITY'S FINEST HOTEL 


800 Rooms with Baths 
Moderate Rates 


Jas. Pat O'Shaughnessy—Gen. Mgr. 


roosevelt 
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of $3,145,250 and net surplus, exclusive of a contingency reserve 
of $25,000, of $2,252,712, which compares with $3,145,154 and 
$2,252,307 respectively reported by the company in its own 
year-end statement. The comments of the examiners were 
favorable. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Secretary 


The board of directors of this company, at a meeting held 
November 17th, elected Thomas David Hughes to a secretary- 


ship. 

Mr. Hughes first entered the employ of the America Fore 
organization in November, 1924, as Mississippi special agent 
for the Continental, and in February, 1925, he was transferrea 
to Florida as special agent. He resigned from this post during 
the Florida boom to conduct his own local agency. He re- 
entered the employ of the America Fore Group in May, 1930, 
as special agent in South Florida, and in January, 1936, was 
appointed state agent for the Fidelity-Phenix, American Eagle 
and First American. 


GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America, Seattle, Washington 


Examined 


The regular annual examination of this company was re- 
cently completed by the Insurance Department of Washington 
covering the period from June 30, 1937, down to June 30, 1938. 
Complete details as to the history and plan of operation of this 
company will be found in our current Fire & Marine volume 
on pages 287 to 290 inclusive, and in the previous examination 
report prepared by the Washington Department, which was 
published in the December 20, 1937, issue of our Fire & Marine 
news. 

At the conclusion of the current examination, the examiners 
commented that the company continues in excellent financial 
condition, with .a voluntary assignment of surplus for contin- 

encies in the amount of $708,750.00 an unimpaired capital of 
$1,000,000.00 and a surplus of $4,585,825.48 or a surplus as 
regards policyholders of $6,294,575.48 as of June 30, 1938. 
Total admitted assets at the mid-year date amounted to $13,- 
896,701.33, while liabilities aggregated $7,602,125.85 including 
unearned premiums of $6,369,054.18. 

Net premiums written during the first half of this year 
amounted to $3,570,710, an increase of almost 30% as compared 
with the writings for the first half of 1937. Losses paid, includ- 
ing adjustment expenses, aggregated $1,215,155, while under- 
writing expenses amounted to $1,827,840. During this period, 
dividends of $175,000 and $132,487 were paid stockholders and 
policyholders respectively. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Dividends 


Dividends totalling $.60 per share will be paid to Glens Falls 
stockholders for the last quarter of this year. Two-thirds of 
this distribution comprises the regular quarterly disbursement 
of $.40 per share by the Glens Falls Insurance Company, and 
the balance of $.20 per share comprises the year-end distribu- 
tion of the Glens Falls Investing Company, a trust fund held 
for the pro-rata benefit of the insurance company’s stock- 
holders. The insurance company’s dividend is payable on Janu- 
ary 2nd to stockholders of record December 15th, while the 
investing company’s dividend is payable on December 24th to 
stockholders of record December 14th. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1938 
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COOPERATION COUNTS 


It pays to represent companies 
whose fieldmen are willing and able 
to serve you. 


—Since 1849— 


The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Geo. G. Bulkley, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . - - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - - - + SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY - - - DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . .-- - PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
know you. 


¢ 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 













H. GRADY MANNING 
invites you to stop at 





(FORMERLY KANSAS CITIAN) Wy 







New improvements Z 
now being made will make it = 
truly the great hotel in the = 
Gateway to the Southwest, = 

i LARGE, LUXURIOUS NEW LOBBY a 

—=—— DELIGHTFUL COCKTAIL CIRCLE FOR LADIES = = 

SPACIOUS AIR-GONDITIONED COFFEE SHOP = 

NEW, FASCINATING COCKTAIL LOUNGE = 

RO 0 M S BEAUTIFUL AIR-CONDITIONED GRILL ROOM = 

SPARKLING NEW COCKTAIL BAR = 

WITH BATH ATTRACTIVE AIR-CONDITIONED BEDROOMS == 

from 950 = LUXURIOUS AIR-CONDITIONED SUITES ~ 

= AIR-CONDITIONED PRIVATE DINING ROOMS == 

= RADIANTLY NEW FURNISHINGS = 

SERVICE 2 new AND BEAUTIFUL DECORATIONS = 

AS USUAL = _— 4KCAC GRILL ROOM AIR-CONDITIONED AND == 

during = QUARTERS REDECORATED = 

remodeling = Baltimore at 11th Street = 

H. GRADY MANNING = = 

em | WANSAS CITY, 
77 MISSOURI inns 
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JERSEY INSURANCE COMPANY of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


| September Statement 
| ASSETS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


Ol, S, Seowermmtett Bends .iciccc cscs cccseceas $1,314,359.76 


oe OB ee eee oe eee 262,354.71 
Stocks—Preferred and Common ............. 1,709,893,35 
Real Estate and Mortgages ............cce000. 28,691.77 
Premiums in Course of Collection: 

Not Over Three Months Due .............. 362,847.01 
Accrued Interest and Other Items ............ 14,140.59 
BONE hare hacs.cs cut h age 8sb0bne~s hedabsticlias 544,669,909 

$4,236,957.09 


Bonds and Stocks valued on basis fixed by the New York 
Insurance Department. 


LIABILITIES, SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums ............ $1,934,505.88 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses .............. 156,514.00 
Reserve for Taxes and All Other Liabilities .. 94,598.75 
Contingency Reserve representing difference 
between total values carried in assets for all 
bonds and stocks owned and total values based 
on September 30, 1938 market quotations .... 1,920.16 
EE. chide teps.ae d2.org se Ge be $1,000,000.00 
IE. on dk.csc6s.00se'ee owas 1,049,418.30 
purpius to Policyhholders .........c0ccccccscces 2,049,418.30 
$4,236,957.09 


This company was formed on August 24, 1938, to succeed the 
New Jersey Insurance Company of Jersey City, which had been 
in operation since April, 1911. The new company began oper- 
ations with the same resources possessed by the predecessor 
company, the change, in effect, merely constituting a change 
in domicile from New Jersey to New York and the adoption 
of a new title. 

Since 1920 the management of the New Jersey Insurance 
Company has been conducted by C. V. Meserole and associates, 
in conjunction with the Bankers & Shippers Insurance Com- 
pany of New York and Pacific Fire Insurance Company. The 
new arrangements involve no change in management, which 
continues as heretofore. All officers of the old New Jersey 
Insurance Company suceeded to similar offices in the Jersey 
Insurance Company of New York as did eleven of the thirteen 
directors. H. B. Forman and A. R. Matthews replaced Peter 
S. Durgee and Albert E. Howe on the board. 

The financial statement of the Jersey Insurance Company of 
New York released as of September 30, 1938, reveals assets of 
$4,236,957, and policyholders’ surplus of $2,049,418, as com- 
pared with $4,180,825 and $2,045,073 respectively reported by 
the New Jersey Insurance Company as of June 30, 1938. Re- 
serve. for unearned premiums reflects a slight drop since the 
middle of the year, being $1,934,506 as against $1,940,543. How- 
ever, the current figure remains about $33,000 higher than that 
gy by the New Jersey Insurance Company on December 
31, 1937. 


KANSAS CITY FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Examined 


The affairs and condition of this company were examined as 
of June 30, 1938, by examiners from the States of Missouri 
and Oklahoma, representing Zones 3 and 5 respectively. The 
examination covered a review of all transactions from April %, 
1936, the date of the last official examination, to and including 





June 30, 1938. The comments of the examiners were very 
favorable. 
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A comparison of the financial statement prepared by the ex- 
aminers at the mid-year date with the company’s own filed 
statement at the close of the year 1937 reflects an increase in 
surplus of $30,609. The report, however, reflects very little 
change in the character of the company’s assets. Bond holdings 
were reduced by $9,000 par value, while stockholdings re- 
mained unchanged. Cash dropped from $202,756 to $172,977, 
while current premium balances were enlarged from $52,702 to 

857. Under liabilities, unpaid losses including adjustment 
expenses reflected a drop of $6,000 as compared with the year- 
end figure, and unpaid expenses also were lower by about 
$6,000. Unearned premiums were about $500 lower, dropping 
from $408,282 to $407,788. 

Net premiums written during the first six months of 1938 
amounted to $227,124 while investment income received was 
$31,300. Losses paid during this period including adjustment 
expenses totaled $119,466 and underwriting expenses paid 
aggregated $134,765. No dividend was paid up to June 30th 
but in July a dividend of $.30 per share or a total of $15,000 
was declared and distributed to stockholders. 

A comparative statement of financial condition as of June 
30, 1938, and December 31, 1937 appears hereafter: 














ASSETS 
June Dec. 

30, 1938 31, 1937 
IN 5 ca. a ap! rani we amaipore $205,259 $206,107 
SE IEE a a.6s'vgse asie.sd a mwati o 48,5 50,300 
Collateral loans ........... 7,300 7,300 
Bonds, market value 624,863 638,188 
Stocks, market value .............. 376,033 346,635 
ORE Ee ee ee 172,977 202,756 
Premium balances, not overdue .... 96,857 52,702 
Missouri impounded premiums ..... 73,789 73,789 
Reinsurance recoverable ............ 4,032 2,913 
Contingent commissions ............ 5,785 16,635 
EE Teer 6,644 7,131 
I so. ic: stirs ors 40:0 Gwen 1,253 181 
Total Admitted Assets ........ $1,623,342 $1,604,637 

LIABILITIES 

une Dec. 

’ 30, 1938 31, 1937 
Net unpaid claims ................. $35,870 $41,434 
Estimated claim expenses .......... 3.082 3,575 
Unearned EE cs cccucs sect gece 407.788 408,282 
Mees, PETES, GEC. ........50.00000. 2.212 6,190 
Taxes 2 Eo IES See et eer 14.064 15,501 
Contingent commissions ............ 2,723 3.362 
Mo. impounded premiums .......... 74,470 74,632 
Miscellaneous liabilities ............ 1,729 866 
Total Liabilities ............... $541.938 $553,242 
cl ed tal SRI a ara 500.000 500.090 
RP a ee 581,404 550,795 
$1,623,342 $1,604,637 


LUMBERMEN'S Insurance Company, 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Director 


At recent meetings the respective Boards of Directors of 
these two affiliated companies of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia elected John A. Stevenson a Director. Mr. Stevenson 
is Executive Vice President of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
ompany. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1938 














INCORPORATED 1799 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


INCORPORATED 1928 


ANCHOR 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Organized and Owned by the 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


Each of these Companies writes the 
following classes of Insurance: 


FIRE—TORNADO 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 


AND THEIR ALLIED LINES 


AUTOMOBILE — FIRE, THEFT 
AND COLLISION 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANGE CO, 


PITTSBURGH 
PA, 









‘ 
GOOD AGENCY 
COMPANY 











NATIONAL PARK - ARKANSAS 


Add healthful years to your life by exercising 
and toning up the system. Enjoy the mountain 
climate and all forms of recreation. . .Bathe 
in the famous medicinal waters of 47 U.S. 
Government-supervised Hot Springs. 


MAJESTIC 


HOTEL, APARTMENTS & BATHS 


Stop at the Majestic Hotel for 
fine accommodations — single 
rooms with or without bath, and 
KA beautiful 2,3 or 4 room suites. 
o% Government -supervised bath 

gem house in tion. Moderat 
rates from $1f Two restaurants. 










MSEACHIN 
Manager 





it, y Write for 
‘ : descriptive 
the. literature. 
SS oe in Ce 
Btay at the new, modern 
Eastman Hotel! Enjoy its 





private park and its ideal 
location. 500 large, cony 
tortable rooms, - from ¢2/° 


HOTEL AND BATHS 


J. A. SAEGER, Manager 
SOUTHWEST HOTELS, Inc. H. GRADY MANNING Pres. 
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MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS Fire Insurance 
Company, 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Merger Proposed 


The boards of directors of the Merchants & Manufacturers 
Fire Insurance Company and Importers & Exporters Insurance 
Company of New York, on November 10th, unanimously 
recommended the merger of the two companies. Special meet- 
ings of the stockholders will be held on December 12th to vote 
upon this proposal. The plan also is subject to the approval of 
the Commissioner of Banking & Insurance of the State of New 
Jersey and the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York. 

The Merchants & Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company 
was organized on February 28, 1849, and until November, 1918, 
it operated as a mutual company. In September, 1927, interests 
identified with Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., of New York pur- 
chased control of the company and shortly thereafter substan- 
tial additions were made to capital and surplus. Following the 
enlargement of resources the company’s scope of operation was 
broadened until, at the present time, it is operating in 28 
States and the Dominion of Canada. The financial statement 
at the close of 1937 revealed total assets at market of $3,205,131, 
unearned premiums $1,519,452, capital stock $1,000,000 and net 
surplus $448,887. 

The Importers & Exporters Insurance Company of New 
York was formed in 1918 to write ocean marine insurance only, 
and likewise has been under the management of Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., for some years past. Its financial statement at 
the close of last year revealed assets at market of $696,362, 
unearned premiums $81,085 (since reinsured), capital stock 
$200,000 and net surplus $393,982. 

In order to secure important tax savings and other advan- 
tages, the merger agreement provides that the continuing com- 
pany will be a New York corporation with the title “Merchants 
& Manufacturers Insurance Company of New York.” It is 
proposed that the two companies be merged upon the basis of 
their net worth predicated on their September 30, 1938, finan- 
cial condition with figures relating to securities adjusted to 
October 31, 1938. Due allowance is made for the equity of the 
Merchants & Manufacturers in its unearned premium reserve 
as of September 30, 1938. The Importers & Exporters maintains 
no unearned premium reserve, as all of the business has been 
reinsured. Figures based on this method of valuation indicate 
that the Merchants & Manufacturers’ contribution to the net 
worth of the continuing company is approximately 80%: and 
the Importers & Exporters contribution is approximately 
20%. 

The present outstanding capital of the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers is $1,000,000, consisting of 200,000 shares, $5.00 par, 
while for the Importers & Exporters it is $200,000, consisting 
of 40,000 shares, $5.00 par. The capital of the continuing cor- 
poration will be $1,000,000, consisting of 250,000 shares $4.00 
par. In accordance with the contribution basis outlined above 
80% or 200,000 shares will go to the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers’ stockholders, which is a ratio of one new share for each 
old share held. The remaining 20% or 50,000 shares will go to 
the Importers’ & Exporters’ stockholders in the ratio of one 
and one-quarter new shares for each share held. 

No commission or intermediary fee of any kind will be 
paid in connection with the proposed merger, and the only ex- 
pense involved will be payments for legal services, examina- 
tion by Insurance Departments and incidental charges. All of 
the assets of both companies in excess of liabilities will be 
carried to the surplus of the continuing corporation. Based 
upon the terms and condition of the merger agreement pre- 
liminary figures indicate that the continuing company will have 
a policyholders’ surplus in excess of $2,000,000 and assets of 
approximately $4,000,000. 
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NATIONAL GUILD Insurance Company, 


_ Baltimore, Md. 


Incorporating 


This company has been incorporated under the laws of Mary- 
land by Robert F. Cummings, Morris Yaker and Otto H. 
Rosenberg, all of Baltimore. Its authorized capital is $100,000, 
comprising 100,000 shares of a par value of $1.00 each. 

This company, which was originally incorporated under the 
title First National Insurance Company, apparently changed its 
title to avoid conflict with the First National Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Seattle, Wash. 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Association Fire 


Insurance Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Dividend to Policyholders 


On October 19, 1938, the Board of Directors of this Company 
declared the regular 20% dividend, an extra 5% dividend, and 
a special extra 5% dividend, or a total dividend of 30% on net 
premiums received and to be received on policies written be- 
tween January 1, 1938 and March 31, 1938, both inclusive. 

Approval of the three dividends has been received from the 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of New Jersey. 


PARAMOUNT Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Incorporating 


This company is being formed under the laws of the State 
of Maryland on a stock mutual plan. The incorporators of the 
company are S. R. Zetzer, Harry Hoffman and C. S. Packard. 
We are informed that the capital and surplus to be paid-in is 
$250,000. The classes of business which the company will write 
are automobile fire, theft and collision, burglary, plate glass and 
marine insurance. 


THE RELIANCE Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Extra Dividend 


On November 10, 1938 the board of directors of this com- 
pany declared a semi-annual dividend of thirty cents a share, 
and an extra dividend of twenty cents a share on the outstand- 
ing stock. These dividends are payable on December 15th, to 
shareholders of record at the close of business November 25th. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company, 


Providence, R. |. 
Casualty Powers Voted 


Stockholders of this company, at a special meeting held 
November 16th, approved two amendments to the company’s 
charter, both of which were authorized by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Rhode Island at its January, 1938, session. 
The first of these amendments merely authorized a slight 
change in one of the sections of the charter. The second one, 

Owever, permits the writing of any risk which now or here- 
after may lawfully be the subject of liability, casualty, accident, 
health, burglary, fidelity, indemnity or surety business. 

Byron S. Watson, president of the company, in commenting 
upon this latter amendment, pointed out that many fire insur- 
ance companies incorporated in States other than Rhode Island, 
but licensed in that State, have the power to write these types 
of insurance, and that the board of directors decided that the 
best interests of the company require that it have similar pow- 
ers. However, no change in the company’s present plan of op- 
eration is contemplated at this time. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1938 








BEST'S AUTOMOBILE POLICY CHART 
1938 EDITION—{Covering Liability and 


Property Damage Provisions) 


The Chart shows an analysis of the liability and prop- 
erty damage provisions of approximately 200 policies 
issued by the leading automobile writing companies. 
Especially designed for quick and complete reference— 
a most valuable Chart for Agents soliciting liability and 
property damage business. 


Automobile fatalities and accidents are increasing- 
Jury awards and judgments are mounting! 


If you are an agent you will find the Chart most valu- 
able in soliciting business, as it enables you to intelli- 
gently present Fe policy to a_prospect and compare 
the coverage offered by your Company with that of 
others. Agents are constantly running into limited 
policies—Best’s Automobile Policy Chart as an authori- 
tative analyses; gives a long needed means of combating 
Limited Policy competition. To successfully sell Auto- 
mobile edhe oem it is essential for you to have a com- 
plete knowledge of the potter rovision of all com- 
panies. INCREASE YOU SALES and efficiency by 
seine Best’s Automobile Policy Chart. Place your or- 
der for a copy of this valuable Chart and determine 
for yourself the policy that gives you the coverage YOU 
want, or your client wants. Incomplete coverage in 
the event of an accident may prove very costly. 


Published Annually in February. Size 7” x 4”. 
PRICE $1.54 PER COPY (Postage Included). 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING, 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Of Curse... ith 


HOTEL 







400 ROOMS : 


WITH BATH FROM 250 





Travelers readily agree that the Fontenelle is the 
superior hotel, thoroughly modernized with every 


facility for luxury, comfort, and convenience. 


3 Keslaurants. 


BLACK MIRROR e COFFEE SHOP 
BOMBAY ROOM 
Air Conditioned For Year ‘Round Comfort. 





















OMAHA'S WELCOME TO THE WORLD 
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SECURITY Group, 


New Haven, Conn. 



































Berry Elected President Diss 
On November 15th, Peter J. Berry was elected president of o 
the Security Insurance Company of New Haven and its affili- Get 
ated companies, the East & West Insurance Company and ing 
Connecticut Indemnity Company, to succeed Walter D. Wil- up 
liams, who resigned on account of ill health. Mr. Williams, tha 
however, will continue as a director of each of the companies sol 
and will retain the managership of the Western Department 7 
which he has held since 1910. In addition to his elevation to the me 
90 John Street, New York presidency Mr. Berry also was elected a director of the Security aff 
and East & West. $77 
Mr. Williams’ insurance career extends over a period of eve 
almost fifty years, the last twenty-eight of which were spent he 
{ . with the Security. He was elected vice-president and director ms 
A Large Company Doing an Interna- of oe company in 1920, and succeeded to the presidency in wa! 
° ° 1937, the reti f Victor Roth, hairmz 
tional Insurance Business. Offices are ae Taney ne retirement of Victor Roth, now chairman of 
° Mr. Berry, who is only forty-two years of age, joined the 
Located Throughout the Entire World. Security organization in 1931 as vice-president and general UN 
manager of the Connecticut Indemnity Company. In July, 1937, De 
he was made executive assistant of the fire companies in the 
group, and in March, 1938, he became executive vice-president Out 
—> of all of the companies in the group. 
T 
: : Vai 
. , 2 SPRINGFIELD Fire & Marine Insurance Company, stat 
Fire Automobile Marine Springfield, Mass. . 
Hurricane Storm Claims ee 
The total claims incurred by this company as a result of the 193 
September 21st hurricane aggregate approximately $310,000. Ins 
HARRY G. CASPER BERT A. JOCHEN Of this figure about $275,000 represents windstorm claims, $2, 
United States Manager Asst. U. S. Manager $15,000 automobile claims and the remaining $20,000 comprises 
claims under inland marine and yacht policies. i 
J 
EXPERIENCED iy 
aM A 
GULF INSURANCE GOMPANY |) wor-teaveues | 
jae S 
“LADIES AS : 
RATED "A+" 
WELL AS MEN - 'e 


PREFER 





ATLANTIC INSURANCE Co. 


RATED "A+" 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


“GET THE HAYWARD HABIT” 












HC. FRYMAN, Proprietor 
RUSSELL H WAGENER Mp 








The cosmopolitan atmosphere of 
the Clayward is a reflection of its inter- 
natior 4! popularity and the patronage of the 
world travelers. . .Ladies traveling alone usu- 
ally select the Hayward. . .Luxurious living 
accommodations are enhanced by perfect 


Fire and Windstorm 








Automobile 








(Full Coverage) SINGLE service and excellent cuisine. Yet economy 
ROOM is ever the theme at Los Angeles’ ideally 
located hotel. 





Agents wanted in Texas, California, Okla- | 


| tonto 
homa, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana & Ohio. a 








nil 


SIXTH & : 
SRRING STS. 


a 
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UNITED GUARANTEE Exchange, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Dissolved 


On October 20th this exchange completed a voluntary liquida- 
tion of its affairs, taking up all outstanding contracts and pay- 
ing the return premiums and all of its obligations. It also took 
up the joint deposit of $25,000 in Arkansas Highway Bonds so 
that the association as of that date became completely dis- 
solved. 

The United Guarantee Exchange was incorporated and com- 
menced business July 1, 1938. An examination report of the 
affairs of the exchange dated August 6th showed assets of 
$77,779, liabilities of $20,150, and a surplus of $57,629. How- 
ever, the management decided that instead of going ahead, they 
would take up all contracts and pay all debts, and go out of 
business for the time being. The United Guarantee Corporation 
was the attorney-in-fact. 


UNITED NATIONAL MUTUAL Insurance Company, 


Denver, Colo. 
Outstanding Business Reinsured 


The Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company of 
Van Wert announced, last month, that it reinsured the out- 
standing business of the United National Mutual Insurance 
Company of Denver, Colo., as of October 26, 1938. 

The United National is a small mutual institution which be- 
gan business in 1928. It reported, at the close of the year 1937, 
total admitted assets of $28,690. Premiums written during 
1937 amounted to $17,191, while losses paid were $6,781. 
Insurance in force at the close of the year aggregated 
$2,658,082. 








nS 
~S 


250 MODERN OUTSIDE 
ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $250 


You will be right there - when you register at the Fountain Square 
Hotel. Facing all “fronts” in Cincinnati - center of the shopping dis- 
trict and office building area. The food and service are the best to 
be had in Southern Ohio. In the air-cooled Moorish Grill you'll 
meet the leading men of Cincinnati, while the Olympic Cate and 
Bar ‘also air-cooled: is Cincinnati's scintillating center of night life. 
The rooms are exceptionally pleasant .all have full tiled baths. 


M. J DEININGER, Manager 
pnt eee 
| CINCINNATI _ 


FOR DECEMBER, 1938 











TDhis 
company is 
proud of its consis- 
tent increases...in 
resources, in premium income 
and in the number of our 
alert, progressive agents. 


Are YOU one of 
them? 









KANSAS CITY Jaxe and 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: KANSAS CiTy, 
INSURANCE EXCH. MISSOURI 




















LOYAL ts THE worD FoR— 


The National American Fire |n- 
surance Company. 


Loyal in thought and practice to 
the American Agency System. 
Loyal to agents by providing 
modern policies, and excellent 
service. 

Loyal to the public by upholding 
the ethics of sound underwriting 
and efficient service and protec- 
tion. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








OMAHA, NEBR. — — — — U.S.A. 
Capital $1,000,000.00 

JAMES BE. FOSTER, President 

W. L. WILCOX, Vice-President 

H. W. AHMANSON, Secretary 
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FIRE + MARINE + CASUALTY >; 


Great American 


Group of 
Insurance Companies 


New Pork 


SURETY ( 








| NEW YORK -» CHICAGO + MONTREAL «SAN FRANCISCO Di 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 

di 
GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY of 

NEW YORK, N. Y. + Orgonized 1872 
GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY A 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ~- Organized 1926 Ni 

AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 

NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1897 Din 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


+ Organized 1928 pal 























NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ste 
DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY E. 
DETROIT, MICH. - Organized 1866 vic 
MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. + Organized 1910 Al 
NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY Ne 
RALEIGH, N. C. - Organized 1868 
Se 
COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - Organized 1832 
AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 3 
COLUMBUS, O. - Organized 1914 $1, 
’ 
ties 
res 
DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY tot 
EARL D. BABST.......... New York City | JOHN H. HILLMAN, JR...... Pittsburgh | JESSE S. PHILLIPS....... New York City I 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining Chairman of the Board, Hillman Coal & Coke Co. Vice-President, Great American Insurance Com- adc 
Company cont My Superintendent of insurance ing 
H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City | EUSTIS L. HOPKINS... New York City | ,oriiue REYNOLDS. ....Son Francisco dep 
President, Chase National Bank of Wew York ee ST on ee 
' . ” " HOWARD C. SMITH. ...New York City I 
ARTHUR O. CHOATE. . ..New York City | peRcy H, JOHNSTON. . New York City | _ fstate Trost cun 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co, PHILIP STOCKTON............. Boston $6, 
JOHN M. DAVIS......... New York City . President, Fleet National Beak of Sestes ' 
Proldent, Delaware, Lachawanen & Wester SAMUEL McROBERTS. ...New York City | poy g. WHITE......... New York City $3, 
ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS.New York City | _ President. Western Union Telegraph Company mo 
L. W. DOMMERICH. .. .”. New York City Vice-President, Great Amertenn tacurance GARRARD B. WINSTON .New York City 928 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission Merchants Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys I 
ee Serer rereter New York City ann 
President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies stor 
AS 
Phi 
Lice 
C 
ass 
izin 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN FIDELITY Company, 
Montpelier, Vermont 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ per share, payable October 15th to stockholders 
of record October 14, 1938. 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dividend Action 


At the regular meeting of the board of directors of this com- 
pany a dividend of 40¢ per share, payable November 15th to 
stockholders of record Gendher 31, 1938 was declared. Alfred 
E. Ives, secretary and treasurer of the company, was elected a 
vice president. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


September Statement 


The financial statement of this company as of September 30, 
1938, showed capital, $7,500,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$5,191,122; reserve for depreciation of home office building, 
$1,175,000 ; contingency reserve, $93,812 (which adjusts all securi- 
ties to market values); unearned premiums, $5,813,939; loss 
reserve, $3,411,634; reserve for unreported losses, $1,519,208; 
total admitted assets, $25,858,839. 

For the nine months ended September 30, 1938, there was 
added to surplus ‘and undivided profits, $1,118,537 after provid- 
ing for the dividend of $374,998 paid on July Ist and $62,749 
depreciation in security values. 

Real estate, consisting of the home office premises, unen- 
cumbered, was carried at $10,000,000. Bonds were valued at 
$6,053,142, preferred stocks, $1,044,525 and common stocks, 

,180,865. Premiums in course of collection, not over three 
= due, totaled $1,727,748, cash in banks and offices $3,- 
Directors of this company have declared a regular semi- 
annual dividend of $1.25 per share, payable January 3, 1939 to 
stockholders of record December 10, 1938. 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Licensed 
On October 25, 1938, a license was issued to this hospital 


association located at 1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, author- 
izing it to commence business. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1938 














BUILDERS MUTUAL Casualty Company, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ss dA 


t Upheld - 





The second additional assessment of twenty per cent on mem- 
bers of this defunct company, which was approved by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Dane County on December 11th, was recently 
upheid by the State Supreme Court. This company went into 
voluntary liquidation as of December 31, 1932 and in August 
1933 the Insurance Department of Wisconsin took charge of the 
liquidation and obtained an initial assessment order of $451,019 
of which around $190,000 was collected or collectible. 

The new assessment is of the same percentage as the former 
one and covers earned premiums on compensation policies only 
for the years 1926 to 1932, both inclusive. The Insurance De- 
partment hopes to realize a sufficient amount on this new 
twenty per cent assessment to pay 100% on all claims. 

When the Department took over the company in 1933, its 
total claim liability was in excess of $500,000 and by the sale 
of assets on hand and the additional assessment, the unpaid 
claims were reduced to around $135,000. 

The company wrote workmen’s compensation business at 
twenty per cent below manual, and its public liability business 
was written at the same deviation. All automobile business 
was written at twenty-five per cent off manual rates and dur- 
ing the period covered by the above assessment, the company 
paid dividends to its policyholders of $162,140; in other words, 
the first and present assessments are approximately equal to 
the dividends paid and the company’s deviation from manual 
rates. No assessment was levied on the automobile liability 
of public liability business. 

The Insurance Department has found that the actual deficit 
indicated at the time the liquidation started is about equal to 
the loss occasioned by the liquidation of bonds and mortgages 
and the loss in uncollectible premiums in course of collection 
which were due at the time from its policyholders. 


CERTIFIED INDEMNITY EXCHANGE, 


San Francisco, California 
Title Approved 

This title was recently approved by the Insurance Department 
of California for use in connection with a reciprocal or inter- 


insurance exchange in California, to make its headquarters at 
San Francisco. 


COMPENSATION CASUALTY Company, 
Los Angeles, California 


Stock Permit Issued 


On September 28, 1938, a permit was issued to this company 
authorizing it to take subscriptions for an aggregate of not to 
exceed 10,000 
share. 


shares of its capital stock at the price of $20 a 
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THIS SIGNHAS ~ , 
STRENGTH, SOLIDITY,SQUARE ‘DEALING 
SINCE 1210 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
¢ 
An Agency Company 
writing all the 


Principal Casualty 
and Surety Lines 


Ni allele aceite 














Speaking of 


PERSISTENCY 
(Meaning “to stay sold”) 


Over 100 Agencies representing the Provi- 
dent's Accident Department are consist- 
ently carried upon the Honor Rolls of the 
Company for maintaining a Persistency 
(Renewal Ratio) of 85% or better! 

By a wide majority (five to one), the 
agencies so listed fall within the classes 
that maintain from 90% to 100% persist- 
ency ratios. 


. » The Reasons.. 


*Top-flight Agencies 
**Top-ranking Policies that 
“SELL AND STAY SOLD” 


PROVIDENT LIFE 
and ACCIDENT, 


Insurance Company 






CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 














CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Extra Dividend 


Directors of this company have a regular quarterly dividend 
of 30¢ per share, payable December Ist to stockholders of rec- 
ord November 15th, and an extra dividend of 40¢ per share, 
payable December 15th to stockholders of record November 15, 
1938. After payment of the above dividends, the total amount 
paid to stockholders in 1938 was $1.60 per share. 

The financial statement as of September 30, 1938, of this 
company showed capital, $1,750,000; surplus, $5,872,410; general 
contingency reserve, $1,500,000; unearned premium reserve, 
$9,078,000; pending claim reserve, $12,935,282; total admitted 
assets, $32,908,171. Cash amounted to $4,198,670; United States 
Government obligations, $10,408,565; other public bonds, $1, 
540,550; railroad, public utility and miscellaneous bonds, $5,- 
925,419; preferred and guaranteed stocks, $1,363,624; other 
stocks, $3,713,887. Mortgage loans totaled $400,523 and real 
estate was listed at $1,308,213. Premiums in course of collec- 
tion amounted to $3,748,958. 


New Accident Contract e 

A new Accident contract to be known as the “1939 Special 
Accident Policy” was recently issued by the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company. The policy is a full coverage Accident con- 
tract stripped of all frills, providing broad, flexible coverage at 
low cost, according to Mr. Tuchbreiter, Executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Present plans are to withdraw it at the end 
of 1939. 

Features of the policy are that it will enable assureds to 
round out their Accident programs by the addition of essential 
low cost monthly indemnity on a lifetime indemnity basis for 
total disability. Hospitalization is optional and is provided by a 
unique special rider. Hospitalization may be added up to $200 
a month regardless of the monthly indemnity contracted for. 
Also included in the special rider is a provision calling for 
25.00 for doctor bills for non-disabling injuries. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semi-annually without extra loading. 
The policy will be written on male risks ages 16 to 65 and on 
employed female risks from 16 to 59. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY Company, 


Dallas, Texas 
Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ per share, payable November Ist to stock- 
holders of record October 25, 1938. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


New Director 


I. A. O’Shaughnessy of St. Paul was elected a director of 
this company at the Board meeting held October 25, 1938. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of Maryland, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


H. B. Platt Dies 


Henry Barstow Platt, 78, retired executive of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland and former head of the 
company’s branch in New York, died October 20th at his 
home in Baltimore. 

Mr. Platt was one of the pioneer surety men of the country, 
his connection with the Fidelity and Deposit Company having 
dated back to 1895, when he was elected a director. In 18% 
Mr. Platt was elected a vice president of the company and 
placed in charge of its newly created New York Department. 
Under his intelligent and vigorous management the companys 
organization in New York City grew swiftly, eventually rank- 
ing next in importance to the home office. 
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GLOBE INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


September Statement 


The financial statement of this company as of September 30, 
1938, showed capital, $2,500,000; surplus, $5,000,000; voluntary 
reserve ior contingencies, including fluctuation for market 
values of securities, $4,538,175; claim reserve, $16,650,068; un- 
earned premiums, $7,806,147 ; total admitted assets, $38,225,321. 
United States Government bonds totaled $17,975,734, and state, 
railroad and other bonds and stocks, $12,990,043. Real estate 
amounted to $1,000,000 while cash in banks was listed at $1,- 
918,314. Premiums in course of collection, not more than three 
months due, of $3,402,487 were indicated. On the basis of 
September 30, 1938 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned the company’s total admitted assets would be increased 
to $39,214,691 and the voluntary reserve for contingencies and 
fluctuations to $5,527,544 


GREATER NEW YORK TAXPAYERS MUTUAL 


Insurance Association, New York, N. Y. 


September Statement 


The financial statement of this concern as of September 30, 
1938, showed surplus, $891,829; unearned premium reserve, 
$780,123; reserve for unpaid claims, $1,105,589; total admitted 
assets, $2,830,338. Cash in banks and office amounted to $359,- 
162; United States Government bonds, $563,409; state and mu- 
nicipal bonds, $954,963; miscellaneous bonds, $83,369; stocks, 
$115,925. Premiums in course of collection not over ninety 


days due totaled $288,361. 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER Inspection and 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 
Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared an extra dividend of 
forty cents per share, payable December Ist to stockholders of 
record November 22, 1938. This is the customary extra divi- 
dend voted in previous years at this time. 


INTERBORO MUTUAL INDEMNITY Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Extra Dividend 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors held on Novem- 
ber 9th an extra dividend of 5 per cent was declared on poli- 
cies expiring from July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938. In addition 
an extra special dividend of 5 per cent was declared on all 
policies expiring during this period. Allowing for the regular 
dividend of 25% makes the total dividend declared 35%. 


LAFAYETTE INDEMNITY COMPANY, 
New York, N. Y. 


Notice of Intention to Form Given 


Notice has been given of the intention to form a corporation 
by this title with a capital stock of $1,000,000 and surplus of 
like amount, with offices in New York City. The incorporators 
are: J. Horace Shale, Wm. E. Holmwood, Jos. M. Degnan, 
Shirley G. Smith, Samuel P. Soffer, Harry M. Konwiser, 

orge R. Sommer, Henry E. Alexander, Peter E. Kassler, 


Pew Baptiste, Edward A. McInnes, Philip Rusgo and Harry 
an. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1938 





Prevent—do not lament loss! 








Insuring the Star Salesman 


Plate Glass is the world’s best sales- 
man. It is chief actor in the sales 
cast that moves goods from the 
merchant’s shelf to the consumer’s 
cupboard. ; 


Day and night this Hamlet of 
Marketing is ever on the stage. It 
never sleeps. It is never cantankerous 
to customers. Its one fault is that 
it is subject to breakage. 


When this happens to merchants 
insured by American Surety or 
New York Casualty Company, in- 
convenience and delay are momen- 
tary. Rapid replacement service 
promptly restores the magic sales- 
man polished and clear to its 
prominent post... . without cost 
and with a minimum of worry. 


American Surety 


COMPANY 


New York Casualty 


COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: NEW YORK 


Both Companies write Fidelity, Forgery 
and Surety Bonds and Casualty Insurance 











LIBERTY MUTUAL Insurance Company, , ~ 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATED | ||“ 


At the regular monthly meeting of the board of directo, 
held November 9, 1938, a dividend of 20 per cent was declarej 


PR OTECTS on policies terminating ‘during the month of January 1939, 


LUMBER MUTUAL Casualty Insurance Company of 


c New York, New York, N. Y. 
PR ODU ER New Director 


as well as his William P. McDonald, president of Wm. P. McDonald Cop. 

struction Co. of Flushing, N. Y. was recently elected a member 

of the board of directors of the Lumber Mutual Casualty Ip. 

surance Company of New York to fill the vacancy caused by 

the death of Frederick A. Smythe. Mr. McDonald is vic. 

president and director in charge of Contractors Division of 

the American Road Builders Association of Washington, D. (, 

of which he was formerly president, and is second vice-presi- 
dent of General Contractors Association of New York. 

By rendering prompt and unsur- The company reported an earned premium for the nin 

passed claims service. months ended September 30, 1938, of $1,156,361.55. Profit dur- 

ing that period amounted to $363, 151. 39 and surplus at Septem 

ber 30, was $750,949.15, after provision for all dividends de- 


By being a leader in developing cov- clared up to and including January 1, 1939. 
erages to meet new needs and con- A dividend of 20% was declared on all policies expiring w 
ditions. to and including May 1, 1939. 








By providing its popular non-assess- 


able stock company participating 
Workmen’s Compensation contract. 








m= Ww ih — 


By active co-operation with and sup- 
port of the American Agency System 
as exemplified by the splendid lead- 
ership of the COn CLEVELAND ids 


TeHOLLENDEN 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


INSURANCE AGENTS. On comumBuUS i4. 


Te NEIL HOUSE 


eg peo 
-  Antorepo 4 
CORPORATION i cewere 


ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE Te JAMESTOWN 


Insurance Company 


L. H. MUELLER L. S. MOORHEAD Se SAMUELS 


Chairman President 
HEAD OFFICES etching 
FRANCISC UnusuallyComfortable, Modern Rooms; 
— ” Good Food, Carefully Prepared and 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES Served; Every Modern Hotel Facility 


and Reasonable and Uniform Rates 
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RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1905 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PROVIDENCE 
INCORPORATED 1851 


Byron S. Watson, 


President 





FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * INLAND MARINE 


These companies are built on the best practices of Insurance 
and the fine traditions which are typical of New England. 


31 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























MANHATTAN MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE Casualty 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


_ September Statement 


The financial statement as of September 30, 1938 of this con- 
cern, showed surplus, $330,992; unearned premiums, $85,585; 
loss reserves, $559,354; total liabilities, $698,313; total admitted 
assets, $1,029,305. Cash amounted to $272,632; U. S. Treasury 
bonds, $360,353; other bonds and stocks, $261,198; first mort- 
gages, $33,900; premiums in course of collection—not over 
ninety days due, $86,666. 


The board of directors recently declared a dividend of 
twenty per cent on policies covering private passenger cars in 
the State of New York expiring during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1938. 


In view of cultivating New York City business, other than 
taxis and busses, this company has recently announced the 
opening of a new department in the General Motors Building, 
the offices of the company. The new department will be man- 
aged by Mr. Charles W. Zimmerman. Mr. Zimmerman comes 
from an old insurance family, his father having for years been 
associated with the New York Life Insurance Company. 


MANUFACTURERS' CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared a regular quarterly 

dividend of 40 cents per share and an extra dividend of 10 
cents per share, payable November 15th to stockholders of 
record November 1, 1938. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1938 


} 





MONROE MUTUAL CASUALTY Company, 
Springfield, Illinois 


Voluntary Liquidation 


This company, originally organized as the Holdup and Burg- 
lary Mutual Indemnity Corporation, recently went into volun- 
tary liquidation. The above title was adopted in July, 1937. 
The company was licensed in August 1935, 

The financial statement as of December 31, 1937, showed 
total admitted assets, $11,880; total liabilities, $1,626; surplus, 
$10,254; income, $5,093; disbursements, $7,525. Premiums re- 
ceived on business written in Illinois totaled $4,107 and losses 
paid in Illinois, $2,648. 


MOTOR INDEMNITY Association, 
South Bend, Indiana 


June Statement 


The Motor Indemnity Association is managed by the same 
interests that operate the Associates Investment Company and 
Emmco Insurance Company, Inc. 

The net premium writings reported by Motor Indemnity As- 
sociation for the year 1937 totaled $2,422,804 and for the first 
six months of 1938 only $471,638. The surplus increased from 
$369,145 as of December 31, 1937 to $794,252 as of June 30, 
1938, the substantial increase being due to an underwriting 
profit of $410,714 or 42.1% of the earned premiums. Although 
the expense ratio increased from 3.1% for the year 1937 to 
17.2% for the first half of 1938, the loss ratio decreased from 
94.8% to 50.2% for the corresponding period. 
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NATIONAL CASUALTY Company, 
| Detroit, Michigan 




















on 
Dividend Action a 
Directors of this company have declared the regular quarterly of | 
dividend of twenty-five cents per share, payable December 15th ! 
to stockholders of record November 30, 1938, and an extra Ma 
dividend of twenty cents per share, payable December 22nd to rec 
stockholders of record November 30, 1938. Dividend declara- rati 
tions to stockholders to date in 1938 totaled $1.20 per share. Kir 
NATIONAL GUILD INSURANCE Company 

. ! NE 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK Baltimore, Maryland vine 
New Company Divi 

This mutual company was incorporated November 5, 1938 
x and licensed November 10, 1938. It possesses a guaranty capi- I 
tal of $10,500, and will write auto fire and allied lines. The div 
incorporators and officers are the same as for the Ayares Small den 
Loan Company of Baltimore. rec 
Ma 


A PROGRESSIVE 
NATIONAL LLOYD'S 


SURETY and CASUALTY _ | Botiimore, Maryland oF 























Financial Condition ” 
COMPANY The balance sheet of National Lloyd’s as of October 15, 1938, Nev 
disclosed surplus, $145,762; unearned premiums, $12,960; total 
liabilities, $19,689; total admitted assets, $165,452. The total q 
Underwriters’ Securities amounted to $150,145, cash in banks, no! 
$6,916, and premiums in course of collection, $8,391. A report by 
as of October 10, 1938, showed premiums written, net as to the 
: cancellations, $21,430. par 
pa era 
8 
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THIS CONVENIENT LOCATION 
In the center of the La Salle Street in- 
surance district—new outside and inside 
—La Salle Hotel is headquarters for in- 
surance men. Here you find larger, 


more comfortable, more cheerful rooms You'll bike a raganee singe gs pe a aes cordial 
and suites, new to a detail, with many ty in serving every guest. practical location in 
extra conveniences : for business men. THE ROOMS, the center of the Shopping and Theatrical District, 
Next time you are in Chicago, stop at THE FOOD, between the city’s two lasgest department stares, 


La Salle Hotel. We'll be glad to have 


t . 
Bag Seco ~ nlite THE RATES. Beautifully appointed rooms and suites - affording 


ase ~~ e ag Fa or oo mountains = 
these qualities of the ower make it the pre- 
>FOREMOST IN | FRIENDLINESS ferred hotel in Seattle. 


LoSALLE Cee |e | 
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National Lloyd’s received its license as a Lloyds organization 
on July 21, 1938. It began the writing of insurance contracts 
on September 1, 1938, with an Underwriters’ Capital somewhat 
in excess of $100,000. The plan of National Lloyd’s limits in- 
dividual underwriters to a minimum of $1,000 and a maximum 
of $10,000 in Underwriters’ Participations. 

As of September 14, 1938, the organization was licensed in 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. W. Rae Dempsey was 
recently elected president of the National Underwriting Corpo- 
ration, the managing attorney-in-fact for National Lloyd’s. 
Kirk A. Landon is manager. 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS' CASUALTY 


Insurance Company, Trenton, New Jersey 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared the regular 20% 
dividend, an extra 5% dividend, and a special extra 5% divi- 
dend, or a total of 30% on net premiums received and to be 
received on policies written between January 1, 1938 and 
March 31, 1938, both inclusive. 


OHIO CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


New Office 


This company has announced the opening of a new office for 
northern California at San Francisco, which is to be managed 
by T. E. Loynahan, who recently resigned as vice-president of 
the General Casualty Company of America, Seattle. The com- 
pany’s business in this territory includes automobile full cov- 
erage, burglary, fidelity, surety, general liability and plate glass. 








Birmingham’s 
MOST MODERN} HOTEL 


Radio and Circulating Ice Water 
in Every Room 


REDMONT HOTEL 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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) JAMES F MITCHELL, United Statos Manager 
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PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company, 
Los Angeles, California 


Dividend Action 
Directors of this company have declared the regular quar. 
terly dividend of forty cents per share and the usual extra of 


ten cents per share, payable January 2, 1939 to stockholders of 
record December 15, 1938. 


PEERLESS CASUALTY Company, 


Keene, New Hampshire 
Dividend Action 


— 
m) * Directors of this company have voted to pay a 35 cent cash 
i fe hiladelphia om poi Me of —— Ist to common stockholders of 
record October 26. 


* 
Business? 

Business travelers appreciate conveniences PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company, 
and comfort and service. That’s why you'll like New York, N. Y. 
the Benjamin Franklin when you're in Phila- Dividend Action 
delphia on business. Big, comfortable rooms; ; 
marvelous food: smiling interested service. _Directors of this company have declared a regular quarterly 

-e-| ’ dividend of twenty cents per share, payable December 22 to 
And economical rates. stockholders of record December 8, 1938. 

THE 


BEN J AMIN SEABOARD SURETY Company, 
F R A N K L I N REM | 


. - Managing Di Directors of this company have declared a dividend of 40 


PHILADELPHIA cents per share, payable November 15th to stockholders of 
es | “Ooo 8 1° 
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UNITED GUARANTEE Exchange, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Dissolved 


On October 20th this exchange completed a voluntary li- 
quidation of its affairs, taking up all outstanding contracts 
and paying the return premiums and all of its. obligations. 
It also took up the joint deposit of $25,000 in Arkansas 
Highway Bonds so that the association as of that date be- 
came completely dissolved. . 

The United Guarantee Exchange was incorporated and 
commenced business July 1, 1938. An examination report of 
the affairs of the omen dated August 6th showed it to 
possess assets of $77,779, liabilities of $20,150, and a surplus 
of $57,629. However, the management decided that instead 
of going ahead, they would take up all contracts and pay 
all debts, and go out of business for the time being. The 
United Guarantee Corporation was the attorney-in-fact. 


UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Examined 


An examination of this company by the Washington Insur- 
ance Department as of June 30, 1938, showed surplus, $428,398 ; 
capital, $400,000; reserve for contingencies, $65,000; loss re- 
serves, $441,886; unearned premiums, $859,203; total admitted 
assets, $2,371,621. The premium writings during the first six 
months of 1938 amounted to $1,011,894 while loss payments 
during this period totaled $349,450, exclusive of $95,014 expense 
of investigation and adjustment of claims. 


Bonds in the amount of $1,257,277 and stocks totaling $121,- 
786 were listed among the assets. Total cash and deposits in 
banks of $500,929 were shown, and gross premiums in course 
of collection, not over three months due, amounted to $477,079. 
The examiners concluded the report with the statement that the 
company was in a sound financial condition. 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 2234% per share on the cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, payable December Ist to stockholders of record 
November 18, 1938. 





CLAIMS ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 


INSURANCE ADJUSTERS FOR COMPANIES EXCLUSIVELY 


Automobile Firs, Theft, Collision and Inspection, All Casualty 
Lines, Compensation, Trial Preparation. 


Staff covering New York, New Jersey, Long Island, and 
Connecticut. 


HOME OFFICE 
70 PINE STREET 
CITIES SERVICE BLDG. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Whitehall 4-6756 Whitehall 4-6757 


Located In the heart of the M litan New York Insurance District, 
25 Minutes to the New York Worild’s Fair Grounds. 


MAKE OUR OFFICE YOURS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
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Pioneers Since 1927 
IN 


Merit Rating all forms 
of Casualty Coverage... 


COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE 
Passenger 
Commercial 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
BURGLARY 

PLATE GLASS 


No longer an experiment—it’s time-tested 
You, too, should represent the 


RATED A-+- 


Anchor Casualty Company 


758 SO. MISSISSIPPI BLVD. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


President, R. V. Mothersill Sec'y., Henry Guthunz, Jr. 








27 YEARS 


OF DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 


1911 1938 


ere 


UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 


A STOCK [Wome OFFICE LOOMPANY 








™ BROADWAY AND LOCUST ST. ST.LOUIS,MO. 

Direct contracts available for conservative and 

successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Mis- 

souri, Ohio, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Texas. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford. 


(Dividend Action) :.........esee- Oct. 387 
Aetna Fire Group, Hartford. 

(Marine Field Changes)..... F—June 102 

(Addition to Marine Staff)...F—July 164 


(Marine oa Deceased)..F—Aug. 226 
(New Inland Marine Office)..F—Sept. 206 


Aetna Insurance, Hartford. 

(Regular Dividend) ............6. Oct. 377 
Aetna Life, Hartford 

(Receives “Grand Prix”)....C—Sept. 267 

(Dividend Action) ........+...+. Oct. 387 
Agricultural Insurance, Watertown. 

(Regular Dividend)......... F—Sept. 296 
Alaska General Juneau. 

EE SS eee. —Sept. 296 
Allied Canton Mutual, Boston. 

(New Company) .......ceeeee —May 40 
Allied Underwriters, Dallas. 

PED. occcanncsenedosae C—Sept. 267 


Allstate Ins. Co., Chicago. 
(Official Changes) 
C—July 161—F—July 164 
(Alexander Chairman) ...... F—Sept. 296 
(Chairman Appointed) ........... Oct. 387 
America Fore Group, New York. 


(Western Hail & Farm Dept. Consol- 
DEE. cccckinesesbucabeews F—May 40 
(Edmundson Advanced) ....F—June 102 


American Automobile, St. Louis. 
Seevememd ACtiOn)...occccccecsss July 161 
American Benefit Cas., Springfield, Ill. 
RR ei eee C—May 35 
American Druggists Fire, Cincinnati. 






(Rate Deviation Upheld) ........ Nov. 485 
American Eagle Fire, New York. 

(Absorbs Bldg. Corp.) ........... Nov. 485 
American Exch. Undrs., New York. 

(Change in Management)..... F—May 40 
American Fidelity Casualty, Richmond. 

Cividems Action) ~....:.0cccccces Oct. 387 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 

(Dividend Action) ............+. Dec. 605 
American Insurance, Newark. 

(Extra Dividend) ........... F—Aug. 226 

(Official Staff Changes) .......... Dec. 595 
American Motorists Fire, Chicago. 

(Incorporated) ..F—June 102, C—June 91 
American Motorists, Chicago. 

(Dividend Action) ............++ v. 503 
American Re-Insurance, New York. 

(Dividend Action) ..............: ec. 605 
American Reserve, New York. 

(Dividend Action) .......... —July 164 
American States, Indianapolis. 

(Dividend Action) .......... C—Sept. 267 
American pana New York. 

(Offers New Fidelity Bond)..C—May 35 

(Financial Statement) 

(Correction) .......... 

(Waters, Treasurer) ..... ead 3 

(September Statement)........... Dec. 605 


Anchor Insurance, Providence. 
(Casualty Powers Secured)..F—May 40 
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Associated Factory Mutual Fire. 

(Refunds Vachangs) eecccceccce Nov. 486 
Associated Hospital Service, Philadelphia. 

(EARNED “0c vcckccsceseseincesces Dec. 60: 
Associated Indemnity, San Francisco. 

(L. S. Moorhead, President) ..C—Aug. 208 
Associated Mut. Hospital Service, Detroit. 


(Recently Licensed) ........ C—July 162 
Associated Reciprocal Exch., New York. 
(Mid-Year Report) ........ —Sept. 
(Hurricane Losses) ......ccccece. Dec. 595 
(Financial Statement)............ Dec. 595 
Atlantic City Fire, Atlantic City. 
eS aaa F—Sept. 297 


Atlantic Ins. Co., Dallas. 
(Semi-Annual Statement)....C—Sept. 267 
Atlantic Mutual, New York. 






(NOW THRE) socrccocovcces '—May 41 
Atlas Industrial Fire, Columbia. 
(Receiver Appointed) ...... F—Sept. 297 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford. 
(New State Agent).......... F—June 102 
(Marine Dept. Changes) -F—July 164 
(Stinson Retiring) ..... F—Sept. 297 
(Regular Dividend) ........ F—Sept. 297 
Auto Mutual Indemnity Co., New York. 
(Assessment Levied) ....... C—Sept. 267 


Baltimore American, New York. 

(Extra Dividend Continued).F—July 165 
Raltimore ~< renee Baltimore. 

(Examined) 

(Surplus Fund) 
Bankers & Shippers, New York. 

(Regular Dividend) F—Aug. 226 
Beacon Mutual Indemnity, Columbus. 

oe eee C—July 162 
Berkshire Mutual + Pittsfield 





(Barbour Deceased) ...........+.. 595 
Birmingham Fire Ins., Birmingham 

Coe NOD So Oc vend ncdseces Dec. 595 
Blackstone Mutual, Providence. 

(Merger Completed)......... F—July 165 


(Service Offices Established).F—July 165 
Boston Casualty, Boston. 


(HEBD DURE)  cccscssicccccccevive Nov. 503 
Boston Insurance, Boston. 

(Dividend Action) ............... Oct. 377 
British American Assur., Toronto. 

(New DirectOr) ..ccccccccces F—Sept. 298 
British Oak, London. 

(Change in Control) ........ F—Sept. 298 


Buckeye Union Casualty, Columbus. 
(Semi-Annual Statement)....C—Aug. 208 
Builders & Mfgrs. Casualty, Chicago. 


(In Liquidation) ............ C—May 35 

(Liquidator’s Report) ........... Yov. 503 
Builders Mutual Cas., Madison 

(2nd Assessment Upheld) ....... .Dec. 605 
California Casualty Ind., San Francisco. 

(June 30th Statement) ........... Oct. 387 
Canadian General, Toronto. 

(Recent Developments) ......... Nov. 486 


Carolina Home, Sumter. 


Retrospective Rating Plan, New York ...... 
actors in Judging 
BOE —AR GOpOrCMes 206 occccccccvcccescsces 
oan Blanket Bond .............. 
Securities, eves Values Proposed ......... F 

icy, Proposed Revisions ...... 
Standard Fire Policy Revisions ............. F 
strike and Riot Insurance Today 
Surety Limits on Federal Bonds 
avern Bond Decision, 
Taxes and More Taxes 


Treating Dangerous Locations .......... ies 
Unauthorized Insurance ..........e.seeeeeees 


War Risk Rules Altered by I. M. U. A. .... 
Western Factory Insurance Association .... 
What is an Occupational Disease? ............ 
Windstorm Display—“Gone with the wind” F 
Yankees Return to Fundamentals .............. 


eee ee eeeeeeeee 


Wisconsin 


Coe eee ee ee eee eee eer ey 


eee eee een eeeeeeeeee 


Underwriting Disbursements—Stock Cas. ..... 
Underwriting Results in 1937 AP 
Underwriting Technique Faces Test . 


eee eeeeerees 


Unearned Premium Form ............. FE 
Unlicensed Insurance Covers F. H. A. Loans 

VRSORCIORS. TIOPORE occ ccccccecccccccvcccceecs Cc 
EO Te PD inka cccncecesnsdscccccsccsecves 


J 35 
BI, o8e cree ae 539 
July ...cccse 156 
OF. ccccccce 473 


(Process of Organization)....F—June 103 
Casualty Underwriters, Dallas. 


(Financial Statement)........ C—May 35 

(Receiver Appointed)........ C—Sept. 267 
Central Mutual Cas., Kansas City. 

(Semi-Annual Statement) ....... Nov. 503 
Central Mutual of Chicago. 

(Assessment Resisted) ..... C—July 162 

(Assessment Postponed)......C—Aug. 208 





(Assessment DED ' ccetenessen® 
Central Mutual Plate Glass, Chicago. 

(Receivership Dismissed) ....... -Nov. 503 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp., Kansas City. 

(R. BE. McGinnis, President) C—Aug. 208 
Century Indemnity, Hartford. 


(Correction) ...ccccccccseces C—July 162 
(Medical Policy Issued) ..........Oct. 387 
Certified Ind. Exch., San Francisco D ons 
eC. ) 


(Title Approved) 
Chicago Brick Exchange Ins. Bureau. 


(Examined) = .....-seseeseees C—June 91 
Citizens Casualty, New York. ; 

(HMixamined) ....ccccccccsccccccces Oct. 388 

Liebowitz Director) ...........- Nov. 503 
Columbia Casualty, New York. 

(Bxamined) ....cccccccccccccseses Oct. 388 
Compensation Casualty, Los Angeles. 

(Stock Permit Requested) ........ Oct. 388 

(Stock Permit Issued) .......... Dec. 605 


Concord Cas. & Surety, New York. 


(Liquidatin Dividends)....C—June 91 
Continental Casualty, Chicago. 

(Files New Auto Rates)...... C—May 

(New Hospital Plan)........ C—Sept. 268 

(Extra Dividend) ..........++++6- Dec. 606 

(New Accident Contract) ........ Dec. 606 
Corroon-Reynolds Group, New York. 

(New Coast Manager)....... F—June 103 

(Dividends) ..ccccccccccccccccecs Nov. 487 
Dearborn Natl., Detroit 

(Ohio Special Agent)......... F—July 166 
Druggists Mut., Algona. 

(Assessable in Nebr.) ....... F—Aug. 227 
Eagle Indemnity, New York. 

CMixmmined) ...rvccoccccccscces C—Sept. 268 


Economy Auto, Freeport. 
(Semi-Annual Statement)....C—Aug. 208 
Educators Mutual, Lancaster. 


mM RY ae AE Oct. 388 
re Mu > cago. 
fxamined) Henasoonendceasssoebs Nov. 504 
Employers Casualty, Dallas. 

(Dividend Action) ..........++66+ Dec. 606 
Employers Group, Boston. 

(Linseott Retired) .......... F—May 41 
Employers Inter-Ins. Exch., Waco. 

(Receiver Appointed) sata sei —May 

ns. Corp., Kansas City. 


ree Re 
(Dividend Action) ........... —May 35 
(New Director) Dec. 606 
Equitable Fire, Charleston. 
ar 


(Reduce Par) ......cccccccccscces Oct. 378 
Erie Insurance Exch., Erie. 
(Financial Statement)....... C—May 36 





(Rating EMETORSSE) 20 cccccccccccs 
Excelsior Ins. of New York. 


(Agency A oe, yu») vosees F—June 104 
{Agen iXction) cecccoccsoos Nov. 488 
D vidend — CObeeveerersees Dec. 596 
Excess Ins. Co., New Yor 
(Board Changes) ...ccccccecs C—May 36 
(Officers Re-elected) ......... C—May 36 
(Examination Report) ........... Oct. 389 
Exchange Fire & Marine, San Francisco. 
(Title Approved) ............ F—July 166 


Export Insurance, New York. 


(Capital Increase) .......... F—May 


Factory Mutual Lia., Providence. 
(New COVETEME) onc ccccccces Cc— 


une 
Farm Bureau Mut. Auto., Columbus. 
(Examination Report) ...... C—May 


Farmers Auto. Ins. Ass’n, Pekin. 


(Financial Statement) nb ieee C—May 


Farmers’ Fire Ins., York, Pa. 


EE ciiek Sykes nebeeee 4b Dec. 


Farmers’ Mut. Auto., Madison. 
(Examination Report) ....... C—May 
Farmers Mut. SeRasEEE, Chicago 
ned ie, 
Federal Insurance, ‘Jersey’ ‘City: 


EEE cadtcasacscceodees sence 
(Staff Advancements) ............ Oct. 
Federal Undrs. Exch., Galveston. 
(Financial Statement) eoaceed C—May 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore. 
(Dividend Action) .......... C—Aug. 
ere Oct. 
eh Ce Me as ccccesvescess Dec 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 

POW BOROOIRET)  avcccccccccccces 
Fire Association, Ss = ea 

(Hatch Vice President)...... F—July 


Extra Dividend) coceectOW, 
Fireman’s Fund Ind., “San Francisco. 
(Dividend Action) ........... C—May 
Fireman’s Fund Ins., San Francisco. 
Diamond Jubilee) ........... F—May 
Staff Advancements) ....... F—June 


(Regular Dividend) ......... F—July 


(Eastern Dept. Changes)....F—Sept. 298 


Firemen’s Group, Newark. 
(Official Changes) ........... F—July 


(Brown Named Secretary).. a 227 


(Resources Advance) ..........++. 


(Regular Dividend) onaeat | 489 


Fireman’s Mutual, Providence. 
(Staff Advancements) ............ Oct 
First Kentucky Fire, uisville. 


NS BOR F—June 10 
Fitchburg Mut. Fire, Fitchburg, a4 
uly 


(Staff Advancements)........ 


Fonciere Ins. Ltd., Paris. 
(Withdraws from U. 8.) ......... Nov. 489 


) 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia. 


(Staff Promotions) .......... F—May 41 


Franklin Mutual, Chicago. 


(To Be Liquidated) ......... C—July 163 


Coens Ace. Fire & Life Assur. oR 


Branch, Philadelphia (J. H. rady 


Becomes U. 'S. Attorney).. Fa 
General Indemnity Exch., St. Louis. 


(Financial Statement)....... C—May 
General Insurance, Seattle 

DD .i0lencinesentens+enen Dec. 
General Reins. Corp., New York. 

ttre BED wocncenedees C—May 

Dividend Action) .......... C—July 
General Trans. Cas., New York. 

(Recently Licensed) ........ Cc— 


George Rogers Clark 2s. Rockford. 
(See Amer. Benefit C 8.) ..C—Ma 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine. N > 4 
(Bxtra Dividend) ........... F—July 
Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls 


(Western Inland Marine Dept. Formed) 
F—May #4 
(Dividend Action) ....cccccsecees Dec. 597 


Globe Indemnity, New York. 
CEPUMEINS TIRE) oo cccccccccccccess Oct. 


(September Statement) .......... Dec. 607 


Globe Insurance, — Ss 


5 on 
(New Company) ............ —June 106 


Globe & Republic, Philadelphia. 


CDevidend Dts ig anaes Chbe een F—July 168 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York. 
Additional” Stock Retired).. .F—May 42 
INOW OMGCOTE) 2. cccvccccccsee F—TJune 105 
(Philadelphia Office) eetsan de >a 105 
(Statement Figures) ........ F— 227 


Government Personnel Auto, San Aatenie, 
- Fenner yr Nov. 504 


Great American Group, New York 


(Western Dept. Promotion) ..F—Sept. » 


TEED” 0t00n05006be000c000s Nov 
Great American aad New York. 


(Dividend Action) .......... C—July 1. 

PED (CSS son p's pas’ dope 0004 Oct 

(Loss Reserves Carried) ......... Nov. 504 
616 


Great American Ins., New York 
(Examination Report 
Great Central — 


(Rating) ....... F—June 104, ae = 92 
Oct. 389 


‘ec hy 
Greater N. Y. aavers Mutual, 
(September Statement) 
Lakes Casualty, Detroit. 
(Stock to be Sold) 
Guarantee Co. of N. A., New York, 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas. 
(Examination Report) 
Halifax Fire, Halifax. 
(Baillie General Mgr.) 
(Assistant Mgr. VY: 
Hanover Fire, New 





Hardware Dealers Mut. Fire, Stevens Point. 
(Examination Report Nov. 4 


(New Title Adopted) 
—— Ace. & Ind., Hartford. 


rum 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford. 
(Dividend Action) 
oa. & Marine, San Francisco. 
idhvtesadeesdacen p 
Home hire Security, New York 
(Loan Agreement Extended).F—July 177 
(Interest Reduced) 
Hoine Insurance of New Yo 
Allen Joins Organization).. 
Bethune Ontario Mgr.)...... Pans. 238 
(Comparative Figures) 
(Rovering. rer 


(Schulte Advanced) 
Home ey Cas., Appleton. 


See eee eee eee eeee 


F—Au 
ons in Halifax) lev. 499 
Nov. 499 


Hot ital oo Sed 


papital Licenuea) 
_—— Fire of Peoria. 


F 
ran Ho & Exporters Ins., New York 


m. Guaranty, South Bend. 
(Withdraws from Missouri) 
Indemnity Ins. Co., Philade 
Enters Puerto Rican Fiel 
Industrial Ind., San Francisco. 
Industrial Mutual Lia., Topeka. 
Insurance Co. of N. A., Piiiadeipila, 
(Rupprecht Joins Staff) 4 
Insurance Co. of Pa., 
(Regular Dividend) 
Insurors Indemnity & Ins. 


adleviace Mutual Indemnity, New York 


) 

Intercounty gms Plan, Abington, 
(Certificate of Authority) 
Inter-Ins. Exch., Los Angeles 
-C—Aug. 212, F—July 178 

Inter-Ocean Reins., Cedar Rapids. 
(Sec. French Resigned) 
(Staff ~ tea eemmanae 
Iowa Mncuat Liab. 
(See Preferred fol 
Jamestown Mutual, Jamestown. 
(Dividend Action) ° 


(In Process of Organization) . Puy 178 
(Succeeds New Jersey Ins.). 
Ba gy og Be a 
7m Fire & Marine, Kansas “city 
Keystone Ind., Philadelphia. 
(Assessment Ordered Levied) ... 
Lafayette Indemnity Co., New York 
(Intend Forming Corp.) 
Liberty Mutual, Boston. 
(Dividend Action) 
Life & Casualty Ins., Nashville. 
(Dividend Action 
Lititz Agricultural 
Lloyds Casualty, New Yor 
(Liquidating Dividend) 
Llovds Guarantee Fe oe He 


London Assurance. Tones, 
(New Canadian Manager) 
Lumbermen’s Ins., 








Logbecmene Mut. Cas., Catenge, 
(Premium Volume Up) ecccece 168 

Lumbermen’s Undr. Alliance, tines Clty: 
(Operating Ratios Favorable) - Oct. 
(Comparative Statement Figures) Oct. 382 

Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York 


Og rar Dec. 608 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston. 
(New Director) .cccccccccces F—May 42 


Lumber Mutuals. 
(Establishes Pacific Dept.)...F—Aug. 239 
Manhattan Mut. Auto. Cas., New York. 


(Semi-Annual Figures)...... Cc— —Sept. 285 
(September Statement) .......... Dec. 609 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia. 
(Underwriting Profit) ...... C—Sept. 286 
(Dividend Action) .........-esee0. Dec. 609 
Manufacturers & Wholesalers Ind., Denver, 
(Financial Statement) ....... C—May 52 
Maritime Provinces General, Halifax. 
(New Company) ............. F—May 42 
Mar land Casualty, Baltimore. 
DE cccacsavedsenspod C—June 92 
Call Debenture Tenders) ....C—Sept. 286 
) BL Received) ........... Oct. 411 
Mercantile Insurance, Toronto. 
(Increasing Capital)......... F—Sept. 300 
Merchants Ins., Providence. 
Com tive Figures) ...... F—Aug. 249 
Dividends Deferred) ............ Nov. 501 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire, New York 
(Merger Proposed) .............. Dec. 600 
Merchants Mutual Cas., Buffalo. 
SUE, HEED. obi 00<0006 54000000 Oct. 411 
Merchants Mut. Fire, Providence. 
Merger Completed) ........ F—July 165 
Metropolitan Inter- Ss Se A 
(Examination Report) are F—Aug. 240 
Michigan — Benefit Ass’n, oe 
(Recently Licensed) ......... C—July 16 
(New Hospital Plan) ....... C—Sept. 286 
Michigan Surety, Lansing. 
(Executive Changes) ........ C—June 9 
Millers Mutual Fire, Alton. 
DED  ecdcede-veneeeces canes Oct. 388 
Minnesota State Life, Minneapolis. 
(In Receivership) ........... C—May 52 
Monarch nate A. sppreaney Mass. 
SE MEE ocb cess cescenes ss Nov. 506 
Monroe Mutual Cas., Springfield, = 
(Voluntary Liquidation) ......... Dec. 609 
Motor Indemnity Ass’n, South Bend. 
(Financial Statement) ...... C—June 9% 
(June Statement) ............... Dec. 609 
Motor Vehicle Casualty, Chicago. 
(Semi-Annual Statement)....C—Sept. 286 
Mutual Benefit H. & A., Omaha. 
(Voluntary Reserve) ............. Oct. 411 


Mutual Church & Home, Milwaukee. 
(Henry P. MaGill, President) F—Aug. 246 
Mutual Fire of Germantown, Philaielphie 
(Charter Amended) ........ F—June 108 
(New Title sdopted) ceebeane F—June 108 
Mutual Standard Cas., poaaes City. 
(Process of Organization)....C—Aug. 222 
Mutual Union Life, Seattle. 
(Purchases Northwestern Life & Ace) 
pt. ‘ 


Nat’l Auto. Owners Inter.-Ins., Gladstone. 


(Financial Statement) ...... C—May 
National Casualty, Detroit. 
(R. M. Clark, Director) .......... Oct. 411 
(Dividend Action) .............. Dec. 610 
National Fire, Hartford. 
(Zweig Retired) ....ccccccee F—June 108 
National F. & M., Elizabeth. ie 
(Caveat Increase aT. x<tnomaeces F—July 178 
(H. C. Trowbridge Dead)....F—July 178 
(New General CS Fee F—Sept. 300 
National Guild Ins., Baltimore 
(Incorporating) ...........+.. Dec. 601, 610 
National Ind. Exch., St. Louis. 
(Financial Statement) ...... C—May 53 
National Liberty. New York. 
(Examination mepert) anaeee F—May 43 
(Extra Dividend) ........... F—July 179 
National Life & Acc., Nashville. 
DED Atcctreneshoenees C—July 168 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore. ai 
TEED 6.n.69:0:00006020 00.00: C—Aug. 222 
(Recent Appointments) ..... C—Sept. 287 
(Financial Condition) ...........- Dec. 610 
National Mutual Cas., Tulsa. 
| | perry C—July 168 
National Petroleum Mutl., Philadelphia. 
(Guarantee Capital) .......... —May 58 
National Security, Omaha. % 
. 9° ener F—July 179 
National Surety Co., New York. 
(Liquidation 7 Report) asnaig’ C—June 93 
(Initial Dividend) .............++- Oct. 412 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh. os 
(Comparative Figures) caaen F—Aug. 246 
(Extra Dividend) ........... F—Aug. 246 
Netherlands Insurance, The Hague. “a 
(Enters Inland Marine)...... F—Aug. 247 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
















New Amsterdam Casualty, Balinese. 
uly 168 (Dividend Declared) ........ Aug. 222 
City. New Hampeh ire Fire, Manchester. 
Det. “B80 (Bxamined) ...+.+sseees +e++-B—July 179 
Det, 382 (Smart, President) .......+++.+++- Oct. 383 
(Regular Saggy gas geese ges et 383 
ec, ew Jersey rs. Ass’n. re, Trenton. 
NUDividend a A ES ee 601 
fa w Jersey grs. Cas., Trenton 
7s _tbigidend, Action Ree gk Dee 
ug. York ualty, New Yor! 
me = New, omotions DP Sctaswtebssegaeseses Nov. 506 
»pt "285 New York pocemalty, New York. 
ee, 609 (Report Filed)  .....+..se+00- C—July 168 
ie (Liquidating Dividend)...... C—Sept. 
pt. 286 New York State Ins. Fund. 
ec. 609 (Sayer Executive Director) ......Nov. 506 
Denver Northern Assur., London. 
lay 52 (Staff Promotion) ae eaaneane F—June 109 
“Ys (Govt, Wheat Coverage) Siemee F—Aug. 247 
; North ae ew Yor 
lay 42 | mena D ssese sane Boo ates .F—Aug. 248 
Ni Casualty, Seattle. 
ot oe (Examination Report) ...... -++-Nov. 506 
et. 41 Northwestern F. & M., Minneapolis. 
1 
(Esemtnation Report) ..... —June 109 
pt. 300 Nesth western Life & Acc., Seattle 
(See Mut. Union Life) ...... —Sept. 287 
ng. 249 Northwestern Mut. Fire Ass’n., Seattle. 
ov. 501 (Rzamination) ascepensvcces F—Sept. 300 
Norwich Union Ind., New York. 
ec. 600 (Macmichael Vice 'President)...... Oct. 412 
Occidental Insurance, San Francisco. 
ct. 411 Ohio Casualty Ins., Hamilton 
PT OMNGE) 2c cccccccccccceocces Dec. 611 
ily 165 Ohio Mut., Salem. 
(New President) .........++. F—June 118 
. Ohio State Ins. Fund, Columbus. 
ly 168 CE EEE eae C—Sept. 287 
x ong Ohio State Life, Columbus. 
. (Appointment) _.........000- C—June 93 
ne 93 ll se ital Policy) ...... C—Aug. 222 
sees ennenned —Sept. 287 
‘t, 383 old Faithful Life, Longview, Texas. 
; (Licensed) .....ccseeee ept. 292 
1y 82 Old Line Auto. Insurors, inéddanoatie. 
y (Financial Statement) ...... C—June 93 
v. 506 Pacific Employers, Los Angeles. 
: (New Type Contract) ............ Oct. 413 
c. 609 Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles. 
(Dividend Action) ...........ee0- Dec. 612 
1e 93 Pacific National Fire, San Francisco. 
c. 609 SOW TDATCCCOL) cccceseccsece F—July 180 
(Assets and Volume Rise)...F—Aug. 248 
it. 286 Paramount Fire, New York. 
(Incorporating) ......sssseseeses Nov. 499 
t. 411 Paramount Insurance, Baltimore 
SECDEDOTAUINE) cccccscccccccccess ec. 601 
z. 246 Pavonia Fire, Jersey City. 
phia. (Dissolution Pro ecccseseee NOV. 500 
e 108 Pawtucket Mut. Fire, Pawtucket. 
e 108 DOD cccccovcceesesecs F—June 118 
Pearl Assur., London. 
3. 222 (Inland Marine Dept.)........ F—Aug. 249 
(Home Office Statement). F . 249 
Lee.) (Remittance to U. 8S. B : 307 
t. 287 rong Transferred) Oct. 383 
one. (8 Hopps Retiring) .....Nov. 501 
y 52 Peerless  Casualt Co., Keene 
(Dividend Action) .........s.0+. Dec. 612 
. 411 Pennsylvania Casualty, Lancaster. 
. 610 PEED ccccccecosccsccsccsccet. CB 
e 108 Pusseyivanie Ind. Fire Corp... eae 
(Rejects Dividend Polici es). F—Sept. 307 
y 178 Penn. Lumbermen’s Mut., es Aa. 
> 178 SW EROGKEOME) ..ccccccccese une 1 
300 Pennsylvania Mfgrs. Ass’n Gan Phila. 
: (Dividend Action) ........ eccccce NOV. G12 
610 Philadelphia National, Philadelphia 
MONE S50i036s0e0b%e0be.0 
» 53 Phoenix Insurance, Hartford. 
(Regular Dividends) ........ F—June 118 
» 43 Pilot = of New York. 
> 179 SED 66d dv0t-onbaucdncnncad Oct. 
Pioneer Ce- RAEN Fire, Greenville. 
168 Renee F—June 118 
. 222 
, 287 
610 
168 
58 
179 
. 93 
412 
246 
246 
247 
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Pioneer Equitable, Lebanon. 


(Withdraws from Illinois)....F—May 58 
Postal Life Cas., Kansas City. 

Pian CRAMMER) veccccccceces C—Aug. 223 
Postal Mut. Ind., Dallas. 

(Entering Fire Business)... ..-F—June 119 

( -annual Statement) ........Nov. 
Prairie State Farmers, Bloomington. 

(HRAMIRSE) cocccccccsccocccs —July 168 
Preferred Accident, New York. 

(DEVERRRE. BARGE) cccccscccccecs Dec. 612 


Preferred Class Mut., Cedar Rapids. 
(Application for Receiver Dism ssed) 
C—July 174 
Professional Undrs., Grand Rapids. 


(Financial Statement) eoeevese C—May 53 
Providence- Washington, Providence. 
(Western Marine Manager)...F—May 58 
(Examination Completed) . -F—Sept. 308 
(DiviGenG) ..cccccsevcoccccccscces Oct. 385 


Provident Accident & White Cross, eng 
(U. 8S. Branch: Examined)....C—July 174 
Provident Life & Acc., Chattanooga. 
(Sent Ant Production) May 53 
Semi-Annual Statement) . 


..C—Aug. 223 


italization Plan) ..........Nov. 512 
Rate ble Fire, Ls hae 
(Regular Dividend) ......... —Sept. 314 
Reliance Insurance, Pniisdeiphia. 
(Extra Dividen nd) be geaeeeseoeses ec. 601 
Reinsurance Corp. New York. 
i oma 4 near a ee F—May 58 
(Now — rr, in 17 States).F—June 119 
COAVIRORE) a cccccccvecesocces F—July 180 
“a ublic sagerenes, Dallas. 
egular Dividend) .......... F—May 62 
Rhode Island Ins., Providence. 
(Comparative Figures) ...... F—Aug. 249 
(Dividends Deferred) ............ Nov. 501 
(Casualty Powers Voted) ........ Dec. 601 
Rossia Insurance, Hartford. 
(Hubbard Director) .............Nov. 501 
(Financial ony eeseee eseees Nov. 501 
Royal Group, New Y 
(Southern Pept. } .F—June 119 
oie ROtIFOE) .ccccccccces F—June 119 
Rola al Indemnity, New York. 
‘avorably Examined) ...... C—Aug. 223 
asea. Liverpool Groups, N 
(Addition to Canadian staff) -F—May 62 
St. Louis Fire & Marine, St. Louis. 
(Comparative Figures) ..... F—Aug. 249 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul. 
(Dividend Rate Increased) - po ae 62 
St. Paul Mercury Ind., St. P: 
(CORPOCHIOE) cicccccccescccces 5 .deie 93 
Seaboard Surrty, New York. 
(Dividend Action) .............. Dec. 612 
Security Fire, Davenport. 
(COPRORTROED . hsosccccec0ccee. F—July 180 
Security Group, New Haven 
(Berry, President) .............. Dec. 602 


Service Fire, New Yor 
(Capital Increase Conipleted) F om 4 63 
(Enters Many States) ........ —Aug. 250 
Service Ins. Co., Chattanooga. 


(New Or Fganization) noeae +-..C—July 175 
Southern Undrs., Houston. 

(Change In Control) Seseseeve F—Aug. 250 

C—Aug. 223 

Southwest Mut. Cas., Oklahoma as. 

(In Liquidation) ............. Aug. 223 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Mass. 

(Dividend BAER) .cccveve -Oct. 385 





(Hurricane Claims) ::Dec. 602 
Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass 


(Canadian Appointments) ...F—Sept. 314 
Standard Accident, Detroit. 

(Appointment) ............+. C—June 93 
Standard Fire, Trenton. 

CDEVIROME) ccccscsccccccccces F—July 180 
ee Lloyds, Houston. 

(TACOMSOE) .cccceceseoesccoses C—Sept. 292 
Standard Surety & Cas., i York. 

(Kelsey Blected President) . ..C—May 53 

(Resigns National Bureau).. "uly 175 








(Examined) ......scccccessee C—Aug. 
(RGIS DEB) .cccccccccevcccecsce Oct. 413 
State Auto. Mutual, Columbus. 


CEOEROCEEOR) cn cscccccccccccos c— 
State Benevolent Soc., Clovis, N. M. 

(Licensed) C—Sept. 292 
one Farm Fire, Bloomington. 


(Drops Farm Fire Business)..F—May 63 
State Ins. Fund, New York. 

(Commission Chosen) pesado C—July 175 
Stesting Casualty, Chicago. 

(Name Changed) egeoseesesed C—May 53 
i Insurance, Chicago. 

(See Sterling Cas.) ........... C—May 53 


Sterling Mut. Cas., Detroit. 
(Organization Suspended). ..-C—Sept. 292 
Bea a Insurance, New York 
signs Fire pony HS ..F—June 119 
Sun Indemnity of New York. 


(Examination Report) ...... C—June 94 

(Rating Assigned) ........... C—July 175 
Sunset Casualty, Olympia. 

CTRERMIMOD) .cccccccccceccecceces Nov. 512 


Swiss Reinsurance Co., Switzerland. 


(Battershill Branch Secy.)...F—May 63 
Teachers Insurance, Seattle. 

CHREAEMIMOE) § cccccccccccccccccsces Nov. 513 
Tennessee Automobile, Knoxville: 

(Capital Reduction) ......... C—Aug. 223 
Texas Employers’, Dallas. 

CHERBMINOE) oc cccccccvcssvcces C—July 175 
Tokio Marine & Fire, New York. 

(Kelsey Deceased) ..........se00+ Oct. 385 
Toronto General, Toronto. 

(Recent Developments) .......... Nov. 486 
Tower Mutual Ins., Cincinnati. 

(Rehabilitation Ordered) C—Sept. 292 

(Liquidation Order) ............+. Oct. 413 
Transportation Insurance, Cateage. 

(Enters Many States) ........ Aug. 250 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford. 

CHRSREEIMOE) cc cccccccccccceds C—June 108 
Trinity Universal, Dallas 

(Examined) . 6—Suly 175, ae 180 

(Appointments) §5406006n0s e0eens Nov. 513 
Truck Ins. Exch., Los Angeles. 

(Financial Statement) ........ C—May 53 
Twin City Fire, Minneapolis. 

(Examination Report) ....... F—June 120 
Union Auto. Ind., Bloomington 

CHEEREIMGE) ncvccaveccccsecee C—June 109 
Union Mutual Fire, Montpelier. 

(New President) ......esssseeeee Nov. 501 
Union Mutual Fire, Providence. 

(Staff Advancements) ............ ct. 380 
United Benefit Ass’n., snes, 

(EARNED © 60 cccsccvcecseses Sept. 292 
United Employers Cas., Houston. 

(New Company) ............ C—Sept. 292 
United Guarantee Exch., Little Rock 

OS ere Dec. 603, 613 
United National Mutual, Denver 

(Outstanding Bus. Reins.) ...... Dec. 603 
United Pacific Ins., Seattle 

(Mixamimed) ....ccccccsccccccccees Dec. 613 
United Services Auto., Fort Sam Houston. 

(Financial Statement) ....... C—June 116 


United States om aaa New York 
(Dividend Action) Dec. 613 

United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore. 
(Bonds Retired) ........sesseeees Nov. 513 

United States Guarantee, 'N. 
(Semi-Annual a = 


*..C—Aug. 224 


Universal Insurance, Jersey City. 

(Regular Dividend) ........ '—Aug. 250 
Western Assur. Co., Toronto 

(New Director) .........+.+.- F—Sept. 298 
Western Casualty, Chicago. 

(Mxamined) ...cccccccccseces "nag 224 


Wolverine Insurance, Lansi 
(Semi-Annual Statem ont). © oan. 224 

Workingmen’s Co-operative Ass’ ny Ff. RS 
(To Re Liquidated) ......... y 175 

Workmen's Sick & Death sea, ge 
(Absorbs Fund) —July 175 
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Crum & Forster, New York, N. Y. 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Eagle Star Insurance Co., Ltd., New York, N. Y. ............ 
tastman and Majestic Hotels, Hot Springs, Arkansas 

Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Missouri 

ixcess Insurance Co., of America, New York, N. Y. .......... 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore, Maryland 

Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore, Maryland 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Cal. 

Firemen’s Insurance Co., (Loyalty Group), Newark, N. J. .... 

Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska 

Fountain Square Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd., Philadel- 
EERE SD On Ys die ig 9 Se A  e re 

General Reinsurance Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. 

Great American Group, New York, N. Y. 

Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 


Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Meme Taearnnce.Coe., Mew, Tork, MH. XT. ccccccccvcacccossicesa 
Indemnity Insurance Co., of North America, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Insurance Co., of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 
Insurance Co., of the State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. .... 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Kansas City, Missouri .. 

La Salle Madison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Maryland 

Mayflower Hotel, Beattie; Wah. .....cvcccccesccsrcccseses coos 
Melbourne Hotel, St. Lowis, Mo. .....cscccccccccscccccscccseus 
National American Fire Insurance Co., Omaha, Nebraska .... 
National Union Fire Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Surety Corporation, New York, N. Y. .........-.6+. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Maryland 

North Star Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ohio Farmers Insurance Co., LeRoy, Ohio 

Pearl American Fleet, New York, N. Y. ........ Inside Front Co 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. .......ccccccccccscccces 526 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, R. I. .... @ 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. @ 
Redmont Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama 

Reinsurance Corporation of New York, N. Y. ..........eeeee 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence, R. I. .........-60006 500 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleane, La. ..2cccccccccccccccvcssecsoen 
Safety Engineering 

St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. ........ 
Security Fire Insurance Co., Davenport, Iowa 

Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass. .. 
Standard Accident Insurfince Co., Detroit, Mich. .............. 

Sun Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. 

Tressel, Harry S., Chicago, Illinois 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md..Back Cover” 
Utilities Insurance Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ..........0++ 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Yorkshire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
Che CNational Magazine of Insurance Finance 
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